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HOLBROOK JACKSON, 


My. Holbrook Jackson, who has 
written the following article for Tue 
IDLER, ts the author of that very 
** Bernard Shaw 

Mr. Jackson is well 


advanced thinker 


challenging book 
A Monograph.” 
known as an and 
writer, and was until recently co-editor 
of ““The New Age.” The Editor of 
THE IDLER has arranged for several 
articles from his pen on subjects of 
living interest in literature, politics, 


and art. 


BERNARD SHAW IN PORTRAIT AND 
CARICATURE 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


R. BERNARD SHAW has long 

M since become a part of the 
spectacle of public life, and 

every now and then he looms 

in the eye like a piece of fiction. But 
it is not so very long ago that he had 
no public at all, and his heritage of 
public interest even now is so peculiar 
; to set him in a place apart from 


other familiar persons. The main 
difference is perhaps to be found in 
the fact that although he is a well- 
known writer, no one would describe 
him as a popular author. Those who 
read his books and go to see his plays 
belong to a definite and comparatively 
small class. Popular imagination has 
been fired by his personality rather 
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than by his work. 
audacious criticisms of 


His witty and 
life have 


roused curiosity and laughter, but in 
the popular view these are no more 
than the emanations of a windmill- 
tilting Don Quixote. 

He himself has admitted his share 
in the creation of this quality of 
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is the man who has talked self more 
than any other man. He is the man 
who has unblushingly announced his 
own cleverness from the housetops, 
even going so far as to compare him- 
self in no unfavourable light t 
Shakespear. 

To his smaller public Mr. Bernard 














BERNARD SHAW IN 1879. 


interest. He does not shrink from 
describing himself as a mountebank, 
and he owns to having advertised his 
wares indirectly, by a process of 
drum and trumpet work on his own 
personality. Be this as it may, to the 
general public G.B.S. is best known as 
a humorous if indiscreet egotist. He 


Shaw is known and valued as drama- 
tist, critic, novelist, and _ socialist. 
But so much of his work as writer and 
speaker takes the form of personal 
confession that one might conclude 
he had exhausted the subject. Indeed 
this may be so; but however a man 
may satisfy curiosity as regards 





[Photo by Emery Walkeft, 


BERNARD SHAW IN 1885 
Reproduced by permission of Mr, Emery Waiker. 
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himself, interest in personality as such, 
apart from any interest in the whim- 
sical, the irritating, and the other 
charming qualities of a given person, 
is a marked feature of human intelli- 
gence. There is a natural desire to 
compare notes, to observe the relation- 
ship between actuality and rumour, 
between subjective and objective 
records. One, for instance, knows 
G.B.S., according to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and one knows the G.B.S. of 
the newspapers; but how do these 
compare with the visual records of 
pencil, brush, and camera ? Here one 
may possibly find the connecting 
links of that elusive personality which, 
in spite of its joy in the fierce light 
that beats upon a platform, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most 
provocative of our time. 

In the first instance, one naturally 
turns to the work of the camera for 
counterfeit presentments of this arti- 
ficer of his public self, and here 
there are numerous records. For not 
only has Mr. Bernard Shaw sat to 
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[Phot by G. C. Beresford. 


1893. 


Reproduced by permission of Mr. G. C. Beresford. 


eminent photographers, he has char- 
acteristically turned the lens, upon 
himself. The results of this last effort 
in self-portraiture, although unequal 
to the work of an Evans or a Coburn, 
are interesting as revealing quite a 
different person to that revealed by his 
literary portraits of himself. And, in- 
cidentally, they show that the camera, 
no more than brush or pencil, can be 
trusted to hold the mirror up to 
Nature. There is as much difference 
between the sad and careworn faces of 
these prints and the prints of the other 
photographers as there is { between 
them and the philosophic egotist set 
forth in the G.B.S. of preface and 
platform. Yet, in spite of the concen- 
trated pose incidental to a_ self- 
operated photograph, these prints re- 
veal more than a hint of that purpose- 
ful visionary which is at the back of 
so much of his work. 
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But interesting as such photographs 
ire, the inevitably hard pose destroys 
their value to a large extent. From the 
fuller truth one must look to the 
straightforward work of the expert. 
[his work should also have that 
mpartiality which one cannot expect 
rom the artist, especially in the case 
‘f a subject whose temperament is a 
perpetual challenge. Indeed, a careful 
tudy of the photographs of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw shows how a strong 
versonality can affect even the photo- 
rapher. 

The earlier prints, representing 
G.B.S. before he came into the full 
glare of public interest, are frank 
ecords of lens and sensitive plate ; 
the operators have not come between 
the camera and the finished print. 
rhe result of this is that these photo- 
graphs record features often obscured 
in the later prints. As G.B.S. grows 


n the popular imagination, the frank 
photograph has a tendency to dis- 
appear, and the print which takes its 
place clearly bears the marks of the 
sitter’s influence on the operator. 
lhe photographer has been moved to 
use his camera as an artist uses his 


materials. _ 
The earliest photograph of all was 
taken in 1879, whén Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was twenty-three years old, 
ind at the time of his arrival in Lon- 
don from Dublin. It is the sensitive 
face of a dreamer, and there is more 
suggestion of a puritanical earnestness 
of purpose in the nervous, self- 
opinionated mouth than of the in- 
cisive and critical wit of later years. 
But a change has very obviously taken 
place between the time of this photo- 
graph and the next, taken in 1885. 
Here the propagandist appears for the 
first time, in a “rational” suit of 
woven wool, There is less of the 
dreamer in the expression and a hint 
of the adult enfant terrible. At the 


[Pholo by Frederick H. Evans, 


1900. 


Retroduced by permission of Mr. Frederick H. Evans, 
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time of these two photographs G.B.S. 
was a struggling author, eking out a 
bare living by reviewing and musical 
criticism, and in his spare time con- 
tributing unpaid articles to the 
Socialist papers, and writing novels 
which no one would publish. 

In 1893 some excellently clear 
prints were done by Mr. G. C. Beres- 
ford. These were 
taken on the eve 
of Mr. Shaw’s 
career as a 
dramatist. 
*Widowers’ 
Houses,” his 
first play, was 
written, and «he 
had. made «his 
mark as ajournal- 
ist, for he was at 
this time musical 
critic of. The 
World: Following 
these comes the 
notable work of 
Mr. Frederick H. 
Evans, who 
more than any 
other photo- 
grapher has 
caught the per- 
sonal side of the 
dramatist, his 
easy carriage and 
kindly approach- 
able manner. The 
upright ffgure, 
taken in 1990, 
has these charac- 
teristics, and suggests the nervous yet 
contained movement of the hands 
which is a feature of his platform man- 
ner. This print is typical of G.B.S. the 
Fabian, whereas the finely composed 
and beautifully lighted print of the 
seated figure, taken at the time of 
the private performance of the cen- 
sored play “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,” suggests the diligent author. 


Photo by Houghton.) 


1904. 
Reproduced by permission of Houghton's Lid. 
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The notable photographs of Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn are more 
difficult to deal with because less 
direct. In the excellent print repro- 
duced in the present writer’s book 
on Mr. Bernard Shaw the pose is 
obviously studied ; it admits so much 
of the photographer’s point of view 
as to make it quite a partial 
portrait. At the 
same time this 
view of Mr. Shaw 
is by no means 
peculiar to Mr. 
Coburn. Like 
all his photo- 
graphs of G.B.S., 
however, it in- 
sists upon the 
philosophic side 
of the subject’s 
temperament, 
and, although 
there is an occa- 
sional flash of 
humour in the 
eyes, Mr. 
Coburn’s prints 
reveal in the 
main the serious 
side of the per- 
sonality : they 
are portraits of 
Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the 
thinker. 

A comparison 
of the  before- 
mentioned prints 
with that taken 
by Messrs. Houghton’s Limited in 1904 
will show how many sides of a person- 
ality may be indicated by the 
camera. 


There in the 


is a graded note 
Coburn photographs, the head of 


a philosopher seems to grow out 
of a dim and almost decorative light, 
like objects at dawn; whereas 
Messrs. Houghton’s_ print flashes 
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with almost surprising suddenness, 
and with supersensuous clarity of 
detail, the head of a man who might 
do any sort of work with earnestness 
ind cheerfulness. This is the onlv 
photograph of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
which suggests the vafious facets of 
his mind and the manrty-sidedness of 
his activities. 
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Turning to the drawings of G.B.S., 
we are not surprised to find all of 
them, with the exception of the 
idealistic painting of Miss Bertha 
Newcome and the Velasquez cari- 
cature of Mr. Neville S. Lytton, more 
or less frank criticisms. These range 
from serious interpretative studies and 

humorous 





Che rest, excel- 
lent as they are, 
lave a ten- 
lency to reveal 
deas rather 
than a man. 
fhe early pho- 
tograph is 
learly that of 
the visionary, 
those taken by 
himself, the 
fanatic ; Mr. 
Evans shows 
us the critic 
and the writer, 
ind Mr. Coburn 
the philoso- 
pher. 
Messrs. 
Houghton’s 
show us G.B.S. 
the man. The 
aggressive fea- 
ture is suggest- 
ed in the brist- 
ling beard, up- 
turned brows, 
and_forelock ; 
whilst the hum- 





sketches hitting 
off-the popular 
idea of the dra- 
matist, to the 
satire and sar- 
casm of the 
caricaturist and 
the downright 
abuse of the 
pictorial lam- 
poon. The in- 
tellectual draw- 
ings by Mr. 
Will Rothen- 
stein, whilst not 
always convinc- 
ing as portraits, 
possess a higher 
value as inter- 
pretations. 
They are stud- 
ies in the best 
sense of the 
word. Mr. 
Rothenstein’s 
pencil has 
moved vividly 
over a sheet of 
paper leaving 
behind the pic- 
ture of a mind 








our underlying 
his love of fight 
laughs from the 
eyes. His intellectual features are in- 
dicated in the side-tilt of the eyebrow 
and its depression towards the per- 
severing nose, suggesting, besides 
personal assertiveness, an imagina- 
tion harnessed to a brain which would 
tend to merge the artist in the critic. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF BERNARD SHAW TAKEN BY HIMSELF. 


1904. : 
Reproduced by permission of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


which inspires 
the draughts- 
man to appreciation and interest, 
but not always to agreement. 

Mr. Neville S. Lytton has done more 
than put on record the remarkable 
resemblance between G.B.S. and the 
Innocent X of Velasquez, in the Doria 
Gallery, at Rome —a_ resemblance 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF BERNARD SHAW 


TAKEN BY HIMSELF IN 1904. 


Reproduced by permission of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


which must have been noticed by 
others ; and his daring in decapitat- 
ing Innocent and installing in the 
place of his head that of the British 


dramatist-philosopher does not end 
in the humorous suggestion of this 
act of caricature. Mr. Lytton has 
made a portrait which, in spite of its 
ascetic dolour, cleverly represents that 
wilful and naive side of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s character which Mr. A. B. 
Walkley so delights in discovering. 


Most of the more deliberate carica 
tures are the newspaper reflections o! 
popular opinion, they are often clever, 
sometimes funny, and generally good 
natured. But they have small valu 
as interpretations of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. They are graphic records of 
what people ate saying, the pictorial- 
ised views of the man-in-the-street. 
Mr. E. T. Reed has very admirably 
caught the popular view of G.B.S. in 
his drawing cf a colossal figure of the 














FROM A DRAWING BY WILL ROTHENSTELN, 
Reproduced by permission of Lieut.-Col. C, A Court-Repingion. 


modern dramatist overshadowing the 
Bard of Avon like a leaning tower ; 


whilst his energetic and bristling 
Caran D’Ache toy Shaw is delightfully 
humorous. But considering the amount 
of public discussion that has ranged 
around the personality of G.B.S., 
there are remarkably few records of 
him in caricature: in fact, when we 
have mentioned Mr. Reed’s drawings 
in Punch, and the clever and amusing 
drawings of “ F.C.G.” and Mr. David 
Wilson, we have practically exhausted 
the notable caricatures of this order. 
Of the more personal caricatures 
those of Mr. Max Beerbohm command 


the first place. These are the expres- 
sion of an eye which fenetrates not 
only the individual pose, but which 
sees through the haze of toth popular 
approval and popular scorn. Mr. 
Beerbohm has laid his satiric touch 
upon G.B.S., and lo, a collection of 
grotesque, purposeful gnomes! It is 
as though Mr. Shaw had been caught 
“off his guard” and revealed to the 
world in moments when he had 
worked his personal whim into a 
monstrosity. That, indeed, is what 
Max has done for G.B.S. He has re- 
created him out of his whims—but 
one whim at a time. At one time it 
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is the dialectician who would waste 
the world in argument, at another 
it is the propagandist, not hilarious on 
a platform, but drooping and dejected 
like the missioner of a forlorn hope ; 
again it is the happy egotist joyfully 
reading personal press cuttings, or the 
diabolonian ethicist with a tail and 
flames! And yet with all his satire 
Max conveys a surprisingly realistic 
picture of the physique of G.B.S., 
exaggerated, to 
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the figure of G.B.S. in Mr. Wells’s 
little procession of shorthand-like 
caricatures is probably the last word 
—or rather, the last stroke—in this 
gentle art, it is the explosion of G.B.S. 
in a cloud of notes of exclamation. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By R. C. DAVISON 
It is a strange thing that although 
Mr. Shaw has written unceasingly for 
nearly thirty 





be sure, but re- 
markably true. 
In one detail, 
however, he 
has perhaps 
overstepped 
the mark: that 
is,in the cloth- 
ing of his sub- 
ject. G.B.S. at 
the present day, 


although an 


easily habited 
person, is by no 
means so care- 
lessly clothed 
as these carica- 
tures would 
lead one to be- 
lieve. One of 
these days Max 
may record his 


years, it is only 
during the last 
decade that he 
has really taken 
the public eye. 
There has been 
no sort of 
change in_ his 
opinions to 
account for 
this, as some of 
his most strik- 
ing contribu- 
tions to modern 
thought were 
published as far 
back as 1891. 
Now that 
public favour 
has swung 
round to him, 
he does not 








impression of 


find it much to 
his relish, for 








what is an 
actual] fact—an 
almost primly 
attired G.B.S. 
If we exclude Mr. H. G. Wells, 
whose recent début as a caricaturist 
opened up an unsuspected side of the 
famous novelist’s genius, the only 
other serious caricaturist of G.B.S. is 
Mr. Joseph Simpson, who sees Mr. 
Shaw as a fighter: almost as the wild 
Irishman of fiction. His clever arrange- 
ment in vigorous penstrokes is a pro- 
found study in the aggressive, a 
symbol of combative opinions. Whilst 
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IS TAKEN, THE ORIGINAL, BY 


POPE 
MR. NEVILLE S, LYTTON’S CLEVER STUDY OF BERNARD SHAW 
VELASQUEZ, IS IN THE DORIA 
GALLERY AT ROMP, 


INNOCENT X. FROM WHICA discipleship of 
any kind goes 
against his na- 
ture. Therefore he vainly clamours 
against popular esteem and curses his 
flatterers with solemn fervour. How 
galling, then, it must be to find his 
imprecations received with hilarious 
delight and returned to him in the 
shape of blessings ! Such a state of 
things has won him the name of the 
Fascinating Irritant. 

It is one of the penalties of fame 
to be caught and held to view in 





FROM A PAINTING BY HON, NEVILLE S, LYTTON, 


Reproduced by permission of ‘le Artist. 
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public directories and dictionaries. 
Thus have the authorities snared 
(;.B.S., and confined him under pro- 
test in the pages of “* Who’s Who.” 
ey Such¥a fate is a terrible one to 
ave befallen Mr. Shaw. First, be- 
use the book has a thoroughly un- 
grammatical title. But, worse than 
this, it shuts him up in the unavoid- 
ble company of 


name that he wrote as a musical 
critic in the Star newspaper between 
1888 and 1890. 

There are perhaps one or two otlier 
points upon which our readers would 
welcome information. For’ instance, 
it must not be thought that he was 
always an author. In very early 
youth he made several efforts to earn 

an honest living. 





ll those men 
nd women upon 
vhom he has 
soured his most 
jitter wrath. 
He is not a 
aniel among 
ions, but one 
juite pitiless lion 
imong many 
hundred Daniels, 
ind that is a 
solemn thought. 
From internal 
evidence he 
seems to have 
written his own 
epitaph in 
‘Who’s Who,” 
for it states with 
becoming brevity 
that his exercise 
is cycling, swim- 
ming, public 
speaking; his 
diet, vegetar- 
ian ; recreation, 





He was with a 
land agent in 
Dublin until a 
seeming aversion 
to his country- 
men drove him 
to London, where 
he occupied vari- 
ous posts, the 
last one being 
with an electrical 
engineering com- 
pany. At this 
pointin his career 
the glaring errors 
of 4 London So- 
ciety overcame 
his better resolu- 
tions, and his 
reforming } spirit 
burst the bonds 
of clerkdom and 
overflowed into 
rebellious author- 
ship. It is a 
pretty thought to 
picture the youth, 
about 1880 Anno 


el | 











inything except 
sport; his tele- 
graphic address : 
* Socialist, London” ; and his trade 
inion, Society of Authors. 

The task of a would-be biographer 
is therefore largely forestalled, and 
it would be but a work of super- 
crogation to relate how his favourite 
cycle is the Wagnerian, his favourite 
vegetarian dish the “Corno di 
Bassetto.” It was under this last 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY WILL ROTHENSTEIN, 
Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 


Domini, walking 
down Piccadilly, 
through Clubland, the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp. How he must 
have chuckled to think that there, 
““heedless of their doom, the little 
victims played’! Very soon he was 
to be among them laying about him 
right heartily with his pen, and 
breaking heads more thoroughly than 
he could have done with any shillelagh. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY SIR FRANCIS CARRUTHERS GOULD, 
Reproduced by permission of the froprictors of the “Westminster Gazelle. 


In that year (1880),.when he was 
24, he wrote the second novel of his 
nonage, called the “ Irrational Knot.” 
This book was sedulously avoided 
by every publisher, until at length 
Mrs. Annie Besant took it for her 
magazine. Its story treats of one 
Connolly, the hero-villain, who, puffed 
out with excessive common sense, 
makes his whole circle utterly miser- 
able; nevertheless, as the curtain 
falls, he views the widespread ruin 
and says complacently, “It is im- 
possible to be too wise.” 

This dictum is important, for it 
may be regarded as one of the 
mottoes of Shawism. Ever since that 
day Mr. Shaw has played the role of 
serpent to Society’s Adam and Eve. 
No matter what trouble it gets us 
into, we must “ be as gods (or Super- 
men) knowing good from Evil.” 


Whether the simile will hold to the 
end is very doubtful, for, much as 
the Serpent bruises our heel, he 
shows no symptoms at all of a crushed 
head. Quite the contrary. 

It seems probable that in these 
latter days the world has not seen a 
more versatile genius. Even William 
Hazlitt, with whom he has more than 
a little in common, could never boast 
such a list of acquirements. 

Hazlitt was an Irish revolutionary. 
Sois Shaw. Hazlitt criticised authors, 
and was heartily abused in return. 
So does and is Shaw. Hazlitt criticised 
plays. Shaw not only criticises but 
also writes the most notable plays 
of our period. Hazlitt was an 
art critic. Shaw has turned upon 
Max Nordau, a German art critic, 
and has rent him into a thousand 
pieces, beyond all hope of repair. 
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With the “ Irrational Knot,” about 
1883, he may be said to have gracefully 
taken for his own the vacant post of 
* Superman ” to Society, and no one 
las made good a rival claim to that 
honour in the years that have inter- 
vened. His work as Musical, Dramatic 
ind Literary critic has been accom- 
panied by a breathless activity in 
propagating the Socialist Gospel. All 
this while a steady output of novels 
and epoch-making plays has been the 
product of his 


painter class, and thereby won for 
himself the eternal devotion of camera 
artists. They have photographed him 
in many attitudes and many garbs; 
few men have so often faced the 
camera, and the results have adorned 
the walls of their exhibitions. 

In an early number of this IpLer 
MAGAZINE Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote 
the following words: “He whom 
Nature has made weak, and idleness 
keeps ignorant, may yet support his 

vanity by the 





leisure. He has 
kept a watchful 
eye on every 
branch of human 
activity. Wher- 
ever hypocrisy 
or error flaunt 
themselves in the 
arena of public 
opinion, down 
swoops Mr.Shaw, 
and with a few 
shrewd blows ad- 
ministers the 
cuietus from 
which the victim 
never recovers. 
Even the field 
photography 
lately saw an ex- 
ample of his 
prowess. A 


oO! 





i 


NMame of a 
critick.” 

So it must 
have seemed to 
Mr. Shaw 
for the work of 
Musical, Drama- 
tic and Art critic 
proved in no 
way satisfying 
to his ambitions. 
Only as_ critic 
of modern 
morals has he 
never _ relaxed. 
Yet even here 
has he exceeded 
his office, which 
need be nothing 
more than de- 
structive, for he 
has told us by 


also, 








Frenchman came 
forward with a 
blustering  de- 
fence of “faking” in the _ pro- 
duction of a print. Mr. Shaw felt 
constrained to fall upon this theory 
and most unhesitatingly to slay 
it. He left not enough for a decent 
burial. In this connection it may be 
added that some years before photo- 
graphers themselves believed it, Mr. 
Shaw proclaimed a great future for 
their work. He defended it as an 
art against the sneers of the whole 
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From a drawing by Joseph Simpscn. Refrecuced ty fermiss:cn 
of the Artist. 


the light of his 
Socialist faith 
in what manner 
we may best replace our shattered 
idols. 

It is as a Socialist that Mr. Shaw 
will go down to posterity. From first 
to last he has been one of the leading 
evangelists of Socialism. His clear 
logic and his unerring scent for fallacy 
will be seen in after years to have 
advanced the cause inestimably. At 
present there are many Socialists who 
find themselves unable to keep the 


§, 
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dizzy pace set by their prophet, and 
they therefore lack that full sense of 
gratitude which his own persistent 
oratory and articles in their behalf 
ought to inspire. They never know 
how much his next startling departure 
will compromise them, and they are 
consequently uneasy. They wish he 
would write his attractive plays 
without tacking on such inordinately 
long prefaces. For into these preach- 
ments he puts at times rather un- 
orthodox Socialism. 
To theatre- 
goers it has come 
no surprise 
that the general 
public have been 
reached and at 
last attracted by 
Mr. Shaw the 
playwright. It is 
in 
that he 
really won 
cognition. 
Under the 
Vedrenne — Bar- 
ker regime at the 
Court Theatre, his 
plays have been 
given the most 
prominent place. 





as 


this capacity 


has 
Te- 
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a limited number of stereotyped stage 
characters can go through an equally 
limited number of so-called dramatic 
operations. It also affords an arena 
for the setting forth of “ideas.” It 
even proves a mighty ally to the 
philosopher himself. There is a 
piquancy in the suggestion that great 
philosophers have sadly erred in their 
choice of a medium to express them- 
selves. They should have written 
great soul-dramas, not heavy treatises 
on the Critique of pure Reason ; they 
might have then 
reached a larger 
public and would 
have converted 
it far sooner. 
What else was 
the method of 
the early Catho- 
lics with their 
passion plays 
and _ morality 
plays ? 
Philosophy 
that is divorced 
from human 
nature is no 
philosophy at 
all, and nowhere 
can human na- 
ture be por- 





Until this make- 
shift for a Na- 





trayed better 
than on the 








tional Theatre 
appeared, no 
actor-manager 
had found Mr. Shaw’s plays suffi- 
ciently adapted to the popular 
taste nor, therefore, possible, to the 
managerial purse. The Court Theatre 
has shown these persons that they 
have been turning away money from 
their doors. 

For others, too, these plays are a 
discovery. It seems the stage is not 
so narroW in its scope as had been 
feared. Jt is not merely a place where 
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stage. Ibsen saw 
this, and took 
his philosophy 
of life to the theatre. Mr. Shaw 
has done the same, and we may 
look for a long line of successors, 
who shall each advance the drama. 

This excursion into the region of 
stage history is merely to show that 
even G.B.S.issometimesa reactionary, 
and there is one really astonishing 
fact on the serious side of Mr. Shaw’s 
character. It is supposed by a large 
majority of people that G.B.S. is one 
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of the most comical creatures alive. 
They regard him as a _ capering 
humorist who makes scandalous fun 
of modern institutions. They smile 
as they open his books, and burst 
into guffaws the moment he rises 
to address them at a public meeting. 
For a sensitive man of philosophic 
tendencies this must be very trying, 
and the wonder is that Mr. Shaw 


tion, an irresistible temptation to 
broad humour seizes him, and the 
point is made obscurer than ever, 
This tendency suggests the time when 
morality plays were going out of 
fashion, and needed the support of a 
rough-and-tumble harlequinade at the 
end. A play-bill announcing such a 
performance ran “The Ascent of 
Elijah, and the Stoning of Naboth, 

followed by the 





keeps violent 

hands off the 

average man in 

the street. 
These 

mirers have 

proved a dead 

weight round 

his neck, cling- 

ing to him in 

fond affection, 

and the more 

he spurns them, 

the louder they 

laugh. They 

are generally 

theatre-going 

people who have 

utterly lost the 

drift of his plays 

(which are never 

easy), and have 

battened upon 

some of the 

broader jokes 

which are 

sprinkled plenti- 

fully enough 

throughout each | 

act. Let these G. B, 


r 


ad- 


merry farce of 
Pickelherring 
and the School- 
master, or The 
Bacon Thief 
taken in.” So 
Mr. Shaw has his 
** Pickelherring” 
moments just 
when he should 
be most solemnly 
engaged in the 
* Ascent of Eli- 
jah.” To be 
humorous is only 
incidental with 
him. His one 
ideal, he asserts, 
is the contempla- 
tive philosophic 
attitude ; and 
towards this he 
would have us 
strive. All other 
ideals are de- 
grading, self-im- 
posed fetters. 
Like his hero, 
Don Juan, in 
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home and digest the ideas set forth 
in his “ Quintessence of Ibsenism.” 
Their innocent chuckles will change 
to a gape of astonishment if not of 
horror. 

Yet Mr. Shaw is himself largely to 
blame in this matter. Where, in the 
course of a play, a point is reached 
that especially calls for clear exposi- 


man,” Mr. Shaw has passed through 
the Hell of Music, Art, Sentiment, 
Love and Beauty, and attains at 
last to that serene Heaven of philo- 
sophic meditation where he may 
uninterruptedly nurse the Life Force. 

Again, however, and in keeping 
with the paradox of G. B. S., this 
nursing of the Life Force is by no 
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means the passive thing readers of 
the Don Juan in Hell interlude of 
“Man and Superman” may imagine. 
Mr. Shaw is a mystic, to be sure, but 
he has no final 
regard for a con- 
templative atti- 
tude that does 
not ultimately 
lead to action. 
His philosophy 
is an endeavour 
to discover the 
trend of this 
thing he calls the 
Life Force, 
which is nothing 
else than the in- 
stinctive purpose 
of life, and then, 
having found the 
Gleam, to follow 
it. That is why 
he is a Socialist, 
for he sees in the 
doctrines of this 
cause the possi- 
bility of a prac- 
tical application 
of his ideas to 
social life. 

[t may be said with perfect safety, 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw is more con- 
cerned for Socialism than he is for 
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any other thing in life. It is not 
actually a matter of sacrifice; his 
desire for something perilously like 
a revolution in society is too spon- 
taneous for 
that; but there 
is abundant evi- 
dence _ through- 
out his’ work, 
that everything 
has had to fall 
before his Socia- 
list fervour. The 
traditions of art, 
genuine lover of 
art though he is, 
no less than the 
traditions of 
home, eminently 
respectable per- 
son though he is, 
all tumble down 
in the wake of 
his consuming 
love of propa- 
ganda. But Mr. 
Shaw’s ideal asa 
propagandist ; is 
neither beauty 
nor happiness. 
You must take the path of the Life 
Force without fear or regret, then 
beauty and happiness, if such things 
there be, will come to you. 


A STUDY OF SIX SOCIALISTS, 
From a drawing ly H. G. Wells, and reproduced by his permission. 





MELBURY’S PROCESS 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by J, Jellicoe 


HEN John Melbury was 
thirty-five he was too 
poor to afford even the 
necessities of a comfortable 

existence, nevertheless, he used 
occasionally to lend small sums of 
money to a friend of his early 
youth. This friend, Edgar Heriot, 
had been a brilliant student, and 
had coached Melbury when he 


could afford no other; in fact, no 
other could have done it half so well. 
Heriot was five years the elder, but 
he had never emerged from the 
poverty of his student days, brilliant 


though his attainments were.  In- 
temperance had seized him in its 
grip when he was still a young man, 
and had ousted him from many good 
positions. Melbury, on the other 
hand, could have held any position 
he had cared to fill, but he elected to 
devote his time to experimental 
research on his own account, and the 
mere pittance that he lived on was 
derived from coaching, of which he 
did just sufficient to provide himself 
with the necessities for existence, a 
small laboratory, and the requisites 
for his work. 

Both men were analytical chemists, 
and it was said by those who had 
known them in their earlier years, 
that both had loved the same girl, 
and that the cleverer Heriot had won 
her, while the plodding Melbury con- 
tinued to search for something he 
never found. 

After Heriot’s marriage, the two 
friends had not met for some years, 
and when they did meet Heriot had 


gone very far on his way to the gutter. 


Melbury, however, managed to 
strengthen, or hearten his friend, so 
that he pulled himself together, and 
secured a decently paying post, but 
the novelty of being respectable soon 
palled, when he lost it again, and sank 
lower than ever. 

Heriot got money from Melbury 
whenever the latter had it, but on the 
strict understanding that he would 
send it to his wife and family, which 
consisted now of two children as 
well as the wife, who was a confirmed, 
nervous invalid. 

For many months Melbury had 
been at work upon a process that 
would prepare a certain fibre for the 
mechanical looms of commerce. If 
he succeeded the discovery would be 
an important one, if only because of 
the cultivation of the fibre, which 
would bring a famine land into a 
state of prosperity, as well as place 
upon the market a beautiful and 
altogether desirable fabric. How dis- 
couraging his many failures were no 
one but Melbury knew, but he believed 
he would succeed in the end; at any 
rate he was endowed with such a 
spirit of persistence that it never 
occurred to him to give up the 
attempted process and set about 
something else. 

It was the close of an exciting as 
well as exhausting week for Melbury. 
He believed he had perfected a 
process and a system which would 
enable him to utilise this fibre growth. 
He had worked out the cost to a 
commercial possibility. With his 
formula and the result of it, Melbury 
travelled north to a manufacturer 
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who for some time had been interested 
in his efforts. The manufacturer 
is greatly pleased with the results 
laced before him, and then and there 
repared a contract of partnership 
ith the experimenter; the secret of 
the process to remain with Melbury. 
A laboratory would be specially built 
for the chemist, at some distance from 
the factory, and there the com- 
modity should be treated under the 
discoverer’s own eye. 

Having settled the foundations of 
his fortune, Melbury returned to his 
poor little laboratory. He tried to 
discover the whereabouts of Heriot, 
with the intention of giving him work 
in the new laboratory, but he could 
learn nothing of him; even his wife, 
who had returned to her father with 
her children, could tell Melbury 


nothing of her husband’s movements. 


In a few months Melbury’s re- 
moval to the north took place. He 
secured lodgings with a family of 
great respectability, but small means, 
and for many years, even when 
Melbury became a rich man, he con- 
tinued to live in the same way, 
because he felt the family could not 
withstand the loss of him; yet he 
Was never quite happy there. How- 
ever, he spent most of his time in 
his laboratory, where he had a bed- 
room fitted up, and where he had 
some cooking utensils as well, for 
he often stayed the night there. 

When the windows of his inner 
room were closed the air was strongly 
impregnated with chlorine gas, upon 
which Melbury seemed to thrive. The 
man had grown to have but two 
interests in life: one, the preserva- 
tion of his secret process, and the 
other to find Heriot, for his money 
oppressed him sorely. He could not 
spend it upon himself, and the only 
other person he wished to spend it 
upon was Mrs. Heriot, and not knowing 
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where to find her husband, the 
money languished in the bank, for 
Melbury could think of no way of 
getting it into her hands save through 
her husband’s, so, while he succeeded 
in keeping his secret, he failed to find 
his early friend. He was surprised in 
the street one day by a ragged indi- 
vidual accosting him : 

“How are you, John?” said the 
individual, who reeked with the odour 
of spirits, and didn’t seem quite sober, 
but who nevertheless seemed to regard 
their meeting as a good joke. 

When Melbury realised who had ad- 
dressed him, he seized the individual 
by the arm and walked quickly away 
with him. The men walked on and 
on until the drunkard began to reply 
with more seriousness than he had 
at first shown; then Melbury took 
him home. Within the next three 
days Melbury made a changed man 
of him; he clothed him; he fed him, 
and when he appeared a different 
being, he asked him suddenly one 
day : 

“When have you seen Aileen ? 

With a red, shamed face he replied 
slowly : 

“Not this year, John.” 

“Then go and see her now, and 
take this with you.” As he spoke 
Melbury placed a bundle of notes in 
the other’s hand, that held the parcel 
loosely, as he gazed at the money in 
consternation. Finally he said: 

“But this is Saturday, and if I 
am to go to work on Monday, I 
shan’t need this.” 

“Take a week’s rest before you 
begin at the laboratory. The children 
will be glad to see you.” 

“Why don’t you say Aileen will 
be glad?” said Heriot, rather sul- 
lenly. However, he placed the money 
in his pocket, and turned away. 

“ T shallexpect you Monday week.” 
Melbury called after him. 

“T'll be there,” said Heriot. 
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“ WHEN MELBURY REALISED WHO HAD ADDRESSSD HIM, HE WALKED QUICKLY 


At the end of a week Heriot ap- 
peared, and on the following Monday 
he began his duties at the laboratory. 
Melbury was not quite satisfied with 
his appearance, and thought he 
looked as if he had been drinking, 
but the man settled to work intelli- 
gently and steadily, which allayedhis 
suspicions. Once or twice Melbury had 
to repress an inquisitiveness in him 
about his own work in the inner strong 
room. Heriot seemed hurt at being 
shut cut from the secret room, but 
at last he appeared to comprehend 
that the process was not to be laid 
open to him, and he made no further 
effort in that direction. Melbury, 
from time to time, gave him quite 
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considerable sums to be forwarded to 
Mrs. Heriot, and was happier than 
he had been since fortune began to 
smile upon him. The only disturbing 
occurrences being that Heriot on two 
or three occasions showed distinct 
traces of drink, and upon being remon- 
strated with, grew insolent or sullenly 
silent to his benefactor, and Melbury 
often heard half-suppressed oaths, 
which he realised were directed against 
himself. Finally, after some weeks 
of fairly good behaviour, Melbury 
suggested that he pay another visit 
to Mrs. Heriot, and again he presented 
him with a bundle of bank-notes. 

“ Take an early train to Deerhurst, ” 
Melbury said, “so you won’t have 
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to wait about with so much money 
on you. 

“Oh, Pll take care of it,” replied 
iferiot, “* but I think I'll follow your 
advice.” 

These words did not ring quite true, 
and Melbury resolved to watch his 
former friend, and when it drew near 
the time of the train he had recom- 

vended, he walked to the station, 
determined to know whether Heriot 
travelled by it or not. The train de- 
parted, but Heriot did not, and Mel- 
bury became uneasy. He returned 
to the laboratory, and shut himself 
up in his strong room, but instead 
of setting about any work, he sat 
leaning his elbows on the, table, his 
head in his hands. 

‘“* How do I know that he has ever 
civen her one penny ? ” was the chief 
burden of his thought. Later in the 
day he left the laboratory, and walked 
in the town, where, with a surrep- 
titious glance over his shoulder, he 
entered a detective’s office. 

A few days after this visit John 
Melbury’s face took on a different 
expression; it was harder, and set 
in more determined lines than it had 
worn since he had conquered the 
process. Suddenly one night, stumb- 
ling out of a public-house, he came 
face to face with Heriot. 

“You black-hearted scoundrel!” 
he said. “Not one penny have you 
sent to your wife. She has had no 
word from you in two years, and 
doubtless never wishes to hear of you 
again. I ought to kill you ; you pitiful 
hound! Where is the last money I 
gave you?” 

“Oh, I’ve got it, 
blubbered the other. 

“Well, you will use it now to get 
out of the country,” said Melbury ; 
“ or I'll give you in charge.” 

“Can’t do it,” said the other. 
“You ga’ me the money; I didn’t 
ask for it.” 


safe ‘nough,”’ 
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Melbury realised that he was help- 
less, and turned away from the hope- 
less inebriate in a silent rage. 


Some nights after this meeting. 
Melbury was returning from his 
laboratory after midnight when, in a 
dark corner under a group of chest- 
nuts, he was suddenly set upon by 
three men, one of whom seemed a 
giant for stature and strength. They 
smothered his cries and pinioned his 
arms, and in a very short time he was 
lying on the ground helpless, gagged 
and trussed into a mere bundle. They 
had not blindfolded him and he saw 
Heriot standing near a youth, who, 
although disguised, was easily recog- 
nisable as one of his young assist- 
ants at the laboratory. He heard 
Heriot bid this youth go through his 
pockets and get the key of the labor- 
atory, and also the key of the strong 
room, and this was done. Then he 
was half dragged, half carried back 
to the stronghold of his secret. They 
allowed him to lean against the wall as 
he sat on the cement floor of the 
strong room, and the gag was re- 
moved from his mouth. On the oppo- 
site wall was the great hood, or funnel 
through which the poisonous gases 
escaped into the outer air, and ranged 
along the wall on either side of the 
hood stood the large jars and boxes 
that contained the materials for Mel- 
bury’s process. The plot needed no 
explanation, for it was obvious that 
Heriot had determined to learn Mel- 
bury’s secret, but even in this deter- 
mination, he was so intoxicated that 
he could scarcely stand ; nevertheless 
the giant and the deluded youth 
followed his garbled instructions, and 
were evidently well paid for doing it. 

Heriot delivered an address to Mel- 
bury, the gist of which was that he 
had treated an old friend with base 
ingratitude in not allowing him to 
share his secret, and completely closing 
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the door of this apartment to him. 
To be considered unworthy of trust 
was an insult no honourable man 
could endure. Indeed he was almost 
moved to tears at the thought of such 
treatment, and he concluded his re- 
marks by saying that Melbury had 
only himself to blame for his present 
situation. 

“Will you release me if I tell you 
the process ?”’ asked the victim. 

“Tl see it worked through fir— 
firsht,” said Heriot, beginning to grow 
stupid in the heat of the room, which 
Melbury had left very warm some 
half hour before. 

“Better let Wadham do it,” said 
Melbury, alluding to his half-disguised 
assistant. ‘* He’s sober.” 

“No. Ill do it ’self. 
begin; tell me "bout it.” 

Melbury was considering a plan; 
his eyes were fixed on the drunkard in 


Now you 


the chair. ‘‘ You've fairly caught me,” 
he said, ** and I'll give you the process, 


if you let Wadham work it out. I'll 
give it to you, knowing you can do 
nothing with it, for no one will buy 

“Oh, won’t they, tho’!” said 
Heriot derisively. “* What about the 
Germans ? They'll be glad to ship it 
home to you—free of duty ’n all,” 
he concluded ; then he leaned back in 
his chair, for the room was suffocat- 
ingly hot to the intoxicated man. 

“You leave that to us,” said the 
giant, “‘ this "ere youngster can work 
it out; ’e’s a chemist, I know. Now 
you begin, and quick, too,” he added 
threateningly to Melbury. 

Under Melbury’s direction the 
young chemist set up an apparatus of 
large capacity for the generation of 
chlorine gas. This he charged up to the 
point of adding the acid, which would 
accomplish the actual liberation. 
The youth turned to receive further 
instructions. Melbury’s eyes were on 
the drooping figure of the chemist in 
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the chair. Could he hear, and could 
his dull senses comprehend? His 
next order was critical, and upon the 
youth’s reception of it depended the 
question whether any there present 
should see to-morrow’s sun. But the 
youth followed Melbury’s directions 
with considerable skill, even though 
he was agitated at thus working out 
his chief’s orders. 

There are more powerful explosives 
than that the young man concocted, 
yet a blow with a feather might 
explode what he made. 

“You will see yellowish drops, and 
you will collect them thus,” continued 
Melbury, trying to free his hands, and 
speaking as calmly as if lecturing 
students. ‘ You must untie my hands, 
if I am to demonstrate,” he said, 
petulantly, and the young chemist 
nodded to the giant to do as he 
wished, and in a moment his hands 
were free. Melbury stood up. The 
drunkard still sat oblivious in the 
chair. 

“Undo my legs now,” Melbury 
said. ‘* You’ve nearly got the process, 
and you might as well free me.” As 
he spoke, a sudden rush of rain fell 
upon the iron roof. The young 
chemist gave a nervous start, and 
there was a clatter of glass on the 
stone floor. The giant swore, imagin- 
ing that something involved in the 
experiment had been broken, but his 
oath was drowned in a crash of 
thunder, when instantly a_ strong 
draught of cool air swept through 
the room, for most of the roof had 
been blown away. The drunken 
chemist rose up and passed one hand 
confusedly over his rain-wet face. 
The end of the room where the young 
chemist worked had still a roof over it, 
and Melbury moved towards where he 
leant over the table. His hair rose 
on end when he saw what the youth 
was doing. He started back with a 
low word of warning, and left the 
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room. Heriot’s dull eyes rolled upon 
the assistant, for the crash and the 
cool air had roused him. 

“ What are you doing ? ” he asked. 

“We're getting on very well,” 
replied the young man, cheerfully. 
“ It’s very simple what I have done.” 

Heriot moved towards the young 
worker, as Melbury passed outside 
the door, breathing a swift, silent 
prayer of thankfulness to have a 
thick cement wall between himself 
and the result of his young assistant’s 
work. 

“Great heaven!” Melbury heard 
Heriot exclaim in a perfectly sober 
voice. 

“Come out, all of you!” cried 
Melbury, passing quickly through the 
outer door, within a few feet of which 
he began to sink down, his knees 
giving way under him. A loud peal of 
thunder broke just over them, and 


simultaneously the building seemed 
wrapped in lurid vapour which rose 


towards a flame-streaked sky. To 
Melbury this vision of flame appeared, 
and then the black canopy of rain 
clouds settled round him, strangely 
close to earth. Of roof and walls to 
the laboratory there were none left ; 
like a conjurer’s box, they had 
vanished. Melbury was conscious of a 
blow in the breast, and the next 
instant, as it seemed, he awoke, as if 
from a sleep, in a field, where he 
lay drenched with the summer rain. 
Next day he awoke again and found 
himself in bed with a broken arm, 
but for any other injury, not much 


worse. Of the two men, Heriot and 
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the young chemist, absolutely nothing 
was left, but the giant left a body 
behind when he went to his account. 

‘“* Some people broke into my labor- 
atory and blew themselves up,” said 
Melbury in explanation, when the 
doctor questioned him. 

“T have heard that your two 
assistants are missing,” replied the 
doctor, “‘and nothing is left of the 
laboratory at all.” 

** We shall soon build another,” re- 
turned Melbury complacently, and 
when the doctor had left him alone he 
fell into a dream. He saw himself 
in later years the natural protector 
of his early love, Aileen. He saw her 
smiling, happy face as he had first 
known it. 

“How did it happen?” asked a 
voice in his ear. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, petu- 
lant at being disturbed in his pleasant 
dream. 

“But surely you were there?” 
asked the troublesome voice. 

“T was tied, gagged and bound,” 
replied Melbury in justification. 

Later, when he recovered and had 
some correspondence with the widow, 
he had discovered, he said, some 
money of her husband’s, which he 
placed to her advantage. 

“That is the best I can do now,” 
he said to himself. But Melbury had 
no compunctions about what he 
meant to do later, for he knew that 
a thorough-paced scoundrel, who had 
spoiled the life of the only woman 
he had loved, had been swept away 
in that midsummer storm. 





AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF 
LADY ILARIA 


By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Illustrated by Berta Ruck 


ZATRICE was extremely an- 
noyed because her fiancé, 


Jasper Barkis, had fallen in 
love with Lady Ilaria. It was 
really very aggravating. He had 
confessed to her in a humble and con- 
scientious fashion the night before, so 
next morning at 7.30 Beatrice dashed 
off to Lady Ilaria’s house. She had 
never been up 
so early in her 
life, and the 
experience was 
rather alarm- 
ing. Lady 
Ilaria was fast 
asleep, but 
woke at once 
and smiling 
charmingly at 
her friend, in- 
quired with 
some anxiety 
what the mat- 77, 
ter was. 

Beatrice ex- 
plained the 
situation in a 
few forcible, 
well- chosen 
words. 

“How do 
you propose to put things 
again ?” she ended grimly. 

“It is a very awkward situation,” 
said Lady Ilaria, pondering. 

“It is a great deal more than awk- 
ward,” returned Beatrice, with vigour. 
“Really, Ilaria, you should check 
this very bad habit of letting every 


right 
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man fall in love with you. It ceases 
to be amusing after a time.” 

“It is scarcely my fault,” said 
Lady Ilaria sadly. “ You know I 
cannot snub people. You know how 
often I have tried and failed; and 
indeed I have many times been 
quite uncivil to Mr. Barkis. But it’s 
no use whatever. He only sends me 
chocolates.” 

“He has 
never sent me 
chocolates,” 
remarked Bea- 
trice dolefully. 

“You shall 
have them all 
—<elj,” cred 
Lady Ilaria 
with sudden 
expansion, 
“that is, all 
that I have 
not eaten ; 
they are my 
favourite kind. 
Still, I do feel 
they rightly 
belong to you. 
Indeed, dear 
Beatrice, they 
are the best 
part of Mr. Barkis. In all other 
respects he seems tome a most tedious 
young man.” 

““T am very proud,” said Beatrice, 
loftily—‘*‘ very.” 

“Then,” sighed Lady Ilaria, “I 
will make a great sacrifice.” 

She rang a little silver bell, and 
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Lydia, her maid, appeared. Lydia 
had the worn face of one who is 
always expecting and receiving un- 
pleasant surprises. She possessed 
immense dignity, and her voice was 
cold. When Lady Ilaria told her to 
fetch her last new tea-gown, she 
glanced icily at Beatrice and disap- 
peared, but she soon returned, carry- 
ing the most lovely garment ever 
possessed by anyone, even by Lady 
Ilaria. Lady Ilaria closed her eyes. 

‘Take it,” she said, waving her 
hand feebly, “take it, Beatrice. I 
cannot give you back Mr. Barkis, 
much as I should like to, 
he is quite hopelessly attached to me, 
but I must say, Beatrice,” she con- 
tinued more vehemently, “ I do think 
you will have the best of the bargain. 
It is impossible that anyone could 
prefer Mr. Barkis to this tea-gown, 
and I don’t want him in the least.” 

Beatrice gazed at the tea-gown, 
then, summoning resolution, 
turned away. 

‘Even the 
she said, firmly, 
one for the loss of 
band.” 

Lady Ilaria gazed at her friend in 
amazement. 

‘How brave you are,” she ex- 
claimed, “ how wonderfully brave to 
even think of marrying anyone called 
Barkis; a man, too, who looks so 
exactly like his name ! Jasper Barkis,’ 
she repeated to herself, “it is almost 
heroic.” 

“Of course,” urged Beatrice im- 
patiently, “that is the whole point of 
the matter. He is the one man with 
whom I am quite certain I shall never 
fall in love, so if I marry him I shall 
be safe. Falling in love must be so 
very disturbing, I believe it alters one’s 
complexion, unsettles one’s hair, 
which is all very well for a man, but I 
should not care to run the risk.” 

“ You are right, Beatrice,” agreed 


she 


loveliest tea-gown,” 
“cannot compensate 
a possible hus- 


for I fear 
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Lady Ilaria, “it would never do. 
Tell me, how can I help you? I will 
do all in my power. I am really very 
sorry that this should have happened.” 

‘You must be rude to him,” said 
Beatrice with decision, “ really rude. 
I will teach you if you like. It is only 
a question of making up one’s mind.” 

“It would be quite useless,” replied 
Lady Ilaria hopelessly, “‘ I have tried 
so often; it is like attempting to 
sing without a voice.” 

* You must find some way,” said 
Beatrice, “‘ or lose my friendship.” 

“This is dreadful!” exclaimed 
Lady Ilaria, “and I do think, Beat- 
rice, you are a little unreasonable. 
After all, remember, I have offered 
you my tea-gown. If you will weigh 
its merits carefully against those of 
Mr. Barkis, I am sure you will change 
your mind. Still, failing this, I am 
ready to help you in any other way I 
can.” 

““T am sorry to be disagreeable,’ 
said Beatrice, more amiably, “ you 
are really very sweet about it, Ilaria. 
But you do realise, dear, don’t you, 
whe it a dreadful position I am in. 

“Indeed I do,” said Lady Ilaria 
with feeling, “and, dearest Beatrice, 
I will do my best. Let us think 
hard.” 

“Mr. Barkis is 
butler in appearance,” 


like a 


curiously 
she exclaimed 
suddenly, after a few minutes’ silence. 


“T have noticed it,” said Beatrice, 
‘ but does this help us in any way ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Ilaria. She sat 
up in bed, and joyfully clapped her 
hands. “Listen, Beatrice. I am 
quite sure that as matters stand now 
Mr. Barkis will never be fond of you 
again. I seem to have become a 
positive mania with him. He is, I 
should judge, an obstinate young 
man, with very few ideas. But a 
change of circumstances may pro- 
duce wonders. He will do anything I 
tell him. Gregory is leaving, my 
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mother wants a new butler, and my 
plan is to offer him the place. If he 
is half as good a butler as his looks 
yromise I am sure no one will regret 
he change. The second part,” she 
‘ontinued, “‘ can only be carried out 
it great inconvenience and some 
risk to myself. Still, for your sake, 
Beatrice, I will overlook this. I 
propose that you become my maid. 
[ think Mr. Barkis will certainly fall 
n love with you then. His ideas will 
be re-adjusted, as it were. Only, dear, 
would you mind having a few lessons 
in hair-dressing ? That is so import- 
ant.” 

“All very well,” said Beatrice 
gloomily, “ but will it be dignified ? ” 

“It will be very romantic, and 
after all one can be dignified at any 
time. Only, dearest Beatrice, what 
about my hair ?” 

“T think I will accept,’ mused 
Beatrice. “ After all, the comfort of 


my whole life may depend on my 


marrying Mr. Barkis. It would be 
so very shocking if, in spite of every 
precaution, I were to fall in love 
with someone. Only there is a diffi- 
culty—he is bound to_ recognise 
me.” 

“Not if you push your hair back 
and ca!l yourself .Elizabet,” cried 
Lady Ilaria, enthusiastically. “Oh! 
Beatrice, what fun, but again I must 
ask you what about my hair?” 

“Your hair? I ean manage that 
all right,” said Beatrice. “But I 
should hardly describe it as fun. To 
me the situation seems particularly 
serious.” 

“T will send Lydia away for a 
ho'iday, and we will start to-morrow,” 
said Lady aria. “I am frightened 
of Lydia, and it will be a relief to get 
rid of her for a little, only she is an 
exquisite hairdresser. How glad I am 
that you did not take the tea-gown 
after all!” 

Beatrice, 


murmuring something 


about self-respect, swept majestic- 
ally from the room. 

Lydia received the news that she 
was to take a fortnight’s holiday in her 
usually fatigued manner, but she did 
Lady Ilaria’s hair even more exqui- 
sitely than usual. 

Lady Ilaria sighed when she looked 
in the glass and wondered what it 
would be like in a few day’s time. 
However, she was determined to help 
her friend at whatever cost. 

That afternoon Mr. Barkis came to 
tea; he was a rich, amiable young 
man with limited ideas. He arrived 
with an enormous bouquet of Mal- 
maison carnations in one hand and a 
box of Marquis’ chocolate in the 
other. Lady Ilaria smiled gently at 
him, and gave him an extra spoonful 
of whipped cream in his tea. 

“Would you really like an oppor- 
tunity of proving your devotion ? ” 
she asked, earnestly. “ You have so 
often declared you would, it seems 
cruel to refuse it any longer.” 

Mr. Barkis became red and mur- 
mured something about fire and 
drowning. 

“Oh! it’s nothing like that,” 
said Lady Ilaria, “nothing really 
dangerous, indeed, I should think it 
might be quite pleasant after a time. 
Will you be my mother’s butler ? 
Gregory is going, and I have promised 
to find her another. It is such a 
bother looking for. them in this hot 
weather, and if you consent you will 
save me three headaches at least.” 

““T am quite inexperienced,” said 
Mr. Barkis a little anxiously, “ but I 
have always felt a butler’s life must 
be a particularly sympathetic one. 
I shall be delighted to assist you in 
this small matter. I hope, Lady Ilaria, 
that I may have the pleasure of 
cleaning your shoes.” 

“T am afraid butlers don’t as a 
rule,” said Lady Ilaria pensively, 
“but I daresay the boot-boy would 
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let you if he thought it would give 
you any real pleasure. I am so 
glad it is settled. I cannot tell 
you what a_ weight you have 
lifted off my mind. I shall be 
going down to Clayton to-morrow. 
Will you meet me at Euston at 11.30. 
Please do not mind travelling third. 
[ am sure you will make an ideal 
butler.” 

So it was settled, and Mr. Barkis 
left the house with the air of one who 
has had a new dignity conferred on 
him. 

They all met at the station next 
day, Beatrice looking very chic and 
French, and Mr. Barkis embarrassed, 
but radiant. [Ilaria felt rather anxious 
and inclined to resent the light- 
hearted way in which Beatrice seemed 
to regard her new duties. Beatrice, 
in excellent spirits, was buying papers 
at the bookstall, and no one was even 
thinking about the luggage. 

When Mr. Barkis saw Lady Llaria 
he rushed eagerly forward to shake 
hands, then he grew very red and 
dropped the bag he was carrying. 
Lady Ilaria frowned. 

* Really, Smith,” she said, “ you 
must be more careful. Kindly see that 
the luggage is put into the right train. 
This is Mademoiselle Elisabet, my 
maid. You had better secure seats 
for her and yourself. The train seems 
very crowded.” 

“Very well, Lady—my—your 
ladyship,” said Mr. Barkis, hurrying 
off towards the wrong platform. 

** Now listen, Beatrice,” said Lady 
Ularia severely, “ for there is not much 
time, and it is very important to 
settle exactly how we stand. I pro- 
pose staying with my mother at 
Clayton till everything is settled. 
There will be no one there except 
ourselves, so you and Mr. Barkis 
will be constantly thrown together. 
Remember you can only speak 
French. Mamma’s maid would be 
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certain to guess something. She is 
a very shrewd person. I do hope 
you know something about packing, 
and doing hair, and all that.” 

** Are you sure my hat——”’ began 
Beatrice, but the train was just 
starting and they had to take their 
places. Ilaria’s thoughts grew 
gloomier and gloomier. She was not 
much relieved when, arriving at their 
destination, she saw the Duchess 
awaiting her on the platform. 

“Well, Ilaria,” she said as she 
kissed her daughter without much 
enthusiasm, “ as mad as ever, I sup- 
pose. So you have brought the new 
butler with you? I hope he will be 
a success. Where is Lydia? You 
did not tell me you had also got a 
new maid. What a helpless looking 
person.” 

‘“* Lydia was taken ill and had to 
go home,” explained Lady Ilaria, 
“and Elisabet has never been in 
England before. She is an excellent 
maid, but I told her I would look 
after everything. Is everyone well at 
Clayton, mamma? Has the under- 
gardener’s baby recovered ? ” 

The Duchess looked her daughter 
up and down, and they walked in 
silence to the carriage. 

“I hope your maid can do. hair 
well,” she said as they drove away, 
‘Pearson is going for a little holiday, 
and I shall want her to do mine. I 
may as well say, however, that I do 
not like the looks of her at all.” 

“| really took her out of kindress,” 
began Lady Ilaria, much embarrassed, 
** just while Lydia is away. She is an 
orphan, and quite inexperienced,” 
she ended, rather lamely. 

“She does not look it,” said the 
duchess emphatically, “ but the new 
butler? Is he an orphan, too?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” cried Lady Ilaria, 
“he is a most excellent servant, and 
so willing. Why, he offered to clean 
the boots when I engaged him.” 
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“Indeed,” said the Duchess, pen- 
sively, “how very curious! Ilaria, 
my dear, I trust you are not introduc- 
inga gang of thieves into the Castle, 
and that we shall not all be murdered 
within the next fortnight.” 

“Indeed, mamma, you are mis- 
taken,” protested Ilaria with much 
earnestness, “they have the most 
excellent characters; in fact they 
were both with Beatrice, and you 
know how particular she is,” she 
ended with a sudden flash of inspira- 
tion. 

“Since when has Beatrice become 
a philanthropist ?” asked the Duchess. 
“| dislike her extremely, but I will 
say that she does everything in the 
best way possible. An inexperienced, 
maid, and a butler who does the boots. 
Singularly unlike her!” 

‘“ How lovely the old place looks,” 
cried Lady Maria, quickly, but unfor- 
tunately before it was in sight. “ How 


~-how nice the gardens must be look- 


ing now. What a lot of roses there 
always are in summer, aren’t there ? ” 
But the Duchess only smiled pityingly 
and said nothing. 

“ Beatrice,” cried Lady [aria, 
almost in tears that evening, “how 
can I go down to dinner with my-hair 
done like this ? ” 

Beatrice had been struggling with 
Lady Ilaria’s hair during the last half 
hour and the result was most deplor- 
able. Beatrice was also rather cross. 

“My dear Ilaria,” she replied 
petulantly, ‘ you now see what hap- 
pens when you allow the wrong 
people to fall in love with you. I 
have done my best; you must get a 
transformation. Wire for one to- 
night.” 

“T don’t think this is going to 
answer at all,” said Lady Ilaria 
gloomily, as she left the room. 

In the drawing room Mr. Barkis, 
looking very like a smart and capable 
butler, met her and gravely handed 
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her a bouquet of Malmaisons. She 
had only just time to frown at him 
furiously before the Duchess sailed 
into the room. 

On the whole it was quite remark- 
able how few mistakes Mr. Barkis 
made at dinner. It is true he was 
rather inattentive, through gazing at 
Lady Ilaria, but on the whole he was 
a success. Lady Ilaria was trying to 
divert the Duchess’ attention from 
her hair, a subject to which she was 
perpetually returning. 

“You look exactly live your poor 
cousin Lizzie with your hair done 
like that,” said the Duchess reflect- 
ively. “It is really astonishing how 
much one’s good looks are due to a 
clever maid. Do you propose, may I 
ask, to keep Elisabet any time ? ” 

“Tve really not the least idea, 
mamma,” said Ilaria, getting rather 
annoyed. Mr. Barkis here dropped a 
plate. He was staring at her. 

“* Indeed, it’s getting serious, Ilaria,” 
said the Duchess in the drawing-room 
afterwards. “‘ How that man stared 
at you during dinner! I am quite 
convinced he intends to murder us 
all, and from his looks I should say 
that he means to begin with you. Do 
lock your door to-night.” 

Pearson, the Duchess’ maid, who 
had been with her during the Jast 
forty years, was very strong on the 
subject of Elisabet. 

“No, your Grace,” she said stolidly, 
“ T shouldn’t think of leaving you now 
—not on any account. I don’t like 
the looks of that Frenchwoman. She 
ain’t no more a lady’s maid than I 
am the Queen. I never saw one like 
her before.” 

But the next day things were better. 
Mr. Barkis grew more and more at 
home. It was amazing. He gave every 
sign of developing into an ideal butler. 
Ilaria took Beatrice’s advice and 
wired for a transformation. The 
Duchess made several remarks on 


Ss 
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observing this, but, as she said, she 
never mixed herself up in Ilaria’s 
affairs. 

“How are things getting on?’ 
Lady Ilaria asked cheerfully one day. 
Beatrice was walking drearily about 
the room moving things from place 
to place under a mistaken impression 
that she was tidying up. She seemed 
pre-occupied. 

‘Very well, I think,” she answered 
unenthusiastically. ‘‘ He asked me 
to walk out with him this evening. 
how hateful it is being a 
I thoroughly dislike having 
Mr. Barkis is really 


Llaria, 
maid. 
nothing to do. 


extraordinary ; he seems to be enjoy- 


ing himself.” 

And, indeed, this was the truth, for 
Mr. Barkis seemed quickly and surely 
developing into a perfect butler. By 
degrees he gave up staring at Lady 
Ilaria, and played his part so well 
that astonished, and even 
the pleased by his 
thoroughness. 

‘I seem to have misjudged him 
at first,” she said to Ilaria. “ Per- 
haps he had a cold. A cold so often 
makes one giddy and quite unlike 
oneself, and I have no doubt it affects 
butlers in the same way.” 

Beatrice grew every 
restive. 

“It has succeeded,” she told Lady 
Ilaria shortly. “He is going to 
propose to me. When, by-the-by, 
is this silly game coming to an end ? ” 

‘With his proposal, Beatrice dear,” 
said Lady Ilaria gently. “ But some- 
how you look less pleased than one 
might expect.” 

Beatrice made no reply. 

At the end of a week a crisis had 
evidently been reached. 

“ Tlaria,” she cried, “he has! But 
it’s really quite impossible. Apart 
from the fact that he has really been 
very faithless to both of us, I can’t 
marry a butler, and that’s what he 


she was 


Duchess was 


day more 
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positively is now. I don’t believe 
that he will ever come right again. 
Do let us end it and all go back to 
London to-night.” 

“It’s really quite disappointing,” 
said Lady Ilaria slowly. “‘ You see I 
have taken a lot of trouble to help you, 
and now it’s all wasted. This hasn’t 
been an amusing week for me, I can 
assure you.” 

“I know,” said Beatrice, very 
humbly, “and I am sorry, but, oh, 
Ilaria, you do see how it is.” 

It was so unusual for Beatrice to 
apologise about anything that Daria 
was quite moved, so she sent for Mr. 
Barkis. 

“It has been so good of you,” she 
said in her usual tones, “and I am 
really more grateful than I can say. 
You have acted the part of butler 
even splendidly. But I won’t trouble 
you any longer, for I have just heard 
of a man who will suit me exactly. 
So we shall all go back to town to-day.” 

Tears stood in Mr. Barkis’ eyes. 

“ My Lady,” he said, and somehow 
his voice seemed altered. ‘* Indeed, I 
have no wish to leave your ladyship. I 
have never been so happy as during 
the past fortnight. I have at last dis- 
covered the calling for which I am 
perfectly fitted. I should like to 
remain in yours and her Grace’s 
service for many years. Afterwards, I 
shall perhaps take a little public- 
house, that is, if I can prevail upon 
Mademoiselle Elisabet to share it 
with me.” 

Lady Ilaria looked thoughtful. 

“It is true,” she said, “that you 
are a most excellent butler. On that 
point there can only be one opinion. 
Yet the idea is a little startling. 
However, I should be sorry to stand in 
your way if you think you have dis- 
covered your calling. My mother is 
quite delighted with you, and would, 
I am sure, be extremely grieved if 
you teft her.” 
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So it was settled, and Beatrice 
with Lady Haria returned to London 
that night. 


“ Tlaria,” said Beatrice, a few days 
later, “it sounds rather mean sug- 
gesting it, but I know just how you 
are, and I feel in a way as though you 
owed it to me—what about the tea- 
gown ?” 

Lady Ilaria looked thoughtful. 

‘ But,” she said, “‘ let us consider 
the matter from my point of view. 
I have suffered from having you as 
maid. I have had to buy a transforma- 
tion, which, by the way, cost me £7, 
and in the end you refuse Mr. Barkis, 
though, owing to me, you had every 
opportunity of accepting him.” 

‘I refused Gregory the butler,” 
said Beatrice firmly. “Mr. Barkis, 
whom I wished to marry, had 
disappeared, and I shall now have 
to start afresh on a possibly hope- 
less search, looking for someone with 
whom I cannot possibly fall in love.” 


LOVE’S 


“ True,” said Lady Haria. She was 
sad for a few seconds, then suddenly 
brightened. “ Dearest Beatrice,” she 
cried, “‘ we will make a compromise. 
You shall have the tea-gown as soon 
as I am tired of it. That will be 
when I have worn it three times 
more. So you will not have long to 
wait.” 

Beatrice agreed, and the point was 
settled in perfect amiability. 

Mr. Barkis remained in the Duchess’s 
service for the next twenty years. He 
was everything a butler should be, 
and the Duchess could never praise 
him sufficiently. He soon ceased to 
regret Elisabet, and eventually mar- 
ried Miss Pearson. He then took a 
small public-house, and lived happily 
and prosperously. The whole of his 
large fortune, which he thought out 
of keeping in a butler’s hands, he 
handed over to Lady Ilaria, and she 
spends it on charities and bonbons. 
It is very rarely that things turn out 
so well in this world. 


WHIMS 


By A. H. KENDALL 


Some who think love nought but folly, 
Often jeer at it and flout it, 
Say “Love leads to melancholy, 
We, at least, will do without it,” 
Wake and find, to their dismay, 
Love has come, and come to stay. 


Others seek for love and find it, 
Think ‘‘ This love is ours for ever,” 
Just at first with kisses blind it, 
Then neglect it, tend it never ; 


And they ‘ind, alas! some day, 


Love has gone, and gone for aye. 
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window and appreciated their 


| LEANED out of the carriage 
make the train 


endeavours to 
go. 

There were flags ; there were gongs ; 
there were whistles; there was that 
pathetic little horn which rouses 
the Gallic engine-driver to deeds of 
prowess. I do not know if there was 
a sackbut or a psaltery, but there 
were very many kinds of music. Last 
of all, the engine whistled also, and 
a jerk occurred—jerk number one 


(there are normally six jerks). 
The station was cold and deserted, 
the only unofficial persons on the plat- 


form being a group of students 
standing by a door further down the 
train, evidently seeing a comrade off. 

The second jerk now happened, and 
to my surprise the train began to 
move. The reason of this unusual 
and undignified haste on ‘the engine’s 
part soon became apparent, for just 
as | was beginning to congratulate 
myself, British fashion, upon my 
solitude, a Spectacle arrested my 
wandering glance. 

A little black-garbed man was pro- 
ceeding at a very rapid rate down the 
platform under great difficulties. He 
was encumbered by a long and heavy 
overcoat, not black, like the rest of 
his clothes, but of a large, loud check. 
Itwas far too big for him—also, inci- 
dentally, the month was August. The 
coat radiated ponderously in his 
tear as he sped. A heavy grey muffler 
encircled his neck twice, and yetileft 
enough superfluous material to form 


two pennants which flapped in the 
breeze behind him. A black felt Lat— 
too large by many sizes—with an 
exceedingly broad brim, was jammed 
down to his eyes, by means of a hand 
that was already occupied with a 
loose umbrella; there was also a 
precarious bundle under the same 
arm. His left hand held a stick and 
a bag, while a straw basket took up 
the unstable position corresponding 
with the bundle. 

I laughed. Then suddenly, as he 
drew nearer, I caught a glimpse of 
his face, and this transformed my 
laugh into an exclamation of horror. 
The face was completely and per- 
fectly green, a pale pea-green from 
brow to neck, with one ghastly ex- 
ception ; for in the neighbourhood of 
the right cheek-bone was an un- 
healed wound, big as a penny piece, 
and highly revolting to behold. For 
the rest, he had three moustachios, 
short, sharp, and black, two under his 
nose, where moustachios belong, the 
third pointing downwards below his 
nether lip in the place of a beard. His 
black eyes were disturbed, and be- 
seeching. 

The unhappy man’s approach occu- 
pied a very small number of seconds ; 
it was phenomenal, meteoric. 

The speed of the train was increas- 
ing. 

My first sensation of horrified 
amazement, was succeeded by one of 
lively sympathy, and I longed to assist 
the green, but energetic traveller. 
Acting, therefore, upon this impulse I 
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flung open the door, and gesticulated 
vigorously. He saw me, and while 
the various authoritics were still in 
a state of noisy, but purely theoretical 
espostulation, he made one last soul- 
inspiring effort, and reached my com- 
partment. I spread my feet and the 
miscellaneous luggage shot, piece by 
piece, to safety. At this point a 
porter, a Napoleon among porters 
realised that the exigencies of the 
situation demanded a form of argu- 
ment altogether more sudden, more 
concentrated than the most silver 
eloquence could hope to be. This 
astute porter then, with grim deter- 
mination written upon his silent 
countenance, darted up to the little 
green man and caught him round the 
midst as he trotted alongside ; simul- 
taneously he of the countenance 


seized a certain brass rail. The strug- 
gling pair dragged opposite the open- 


ing. I, oblivious of the law, bent 
down and took a firm hold of the 
Frenchman below the arms. 

There being no time to arbitrate, 
we tugged-of-war. 

We pulled very hard indeed, and 
the train went faster and faster. 

We kept on pulling. 

Then, just as I thought the little 
man was going to come apart, 
Napoleon let go and fell away, not 
lacking in valour, but a victim of 
circumstance. 

[ finished drawing in the French- 
man and placed him, breathing hard, 
in a corner. I shut the door, and 
bestowed a last glance upon the 
disappearing platform with its angry 
officers, and highly appreciative spec- 
tators; indeed the latter appeared 
to be convulsed, depending upon one 
another for support. 

I seated myself, and for the second 
time my grin was frozen by a side 
glimpse of my companion’s face, and 
I began to doubt whether, in allowing 
myself to be so far carried away by the 
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spirit of the chase, I had acted with 
wisdom. The Frenchman’s gratitude, 
however, tended to ease my mind. He 
steadied the enormous hat, unwound 
the stuffy muffler, removed the huge 
overcoat, straightened the most volu- 
minous black silk cravat that I have 
ever seen, mopped his horrible emerald 
brow, resumed his seat and remarked : 

** Merci m’sieu . pheu! ’ 

Then he fanned himself. 

His general effect—apart from the 
extraordinary points above mentioned 
—was the reverse of alarming; he 
was short, and he was round, exceed- 
ingly round ; indeed I do not at the 
moment recollect having seen at any 
time a rounder little man. But his 
gruesome complexion ! 

I felt a coldness down my back. 
Sane men do not give themselves green 
complexions, even granting that sane 
men colour their faces at all. 

And I had helped him to escape ! 

I stole another look at him, then 
gasped, shut my eyes, gripped the 
seat tightly and counted seventeen in 
German; for I noticed that he had 
but one eyebrow, and this was orange 
in hue, while his hair was trimmed in 
a way that words cannot begin to 
describe. 

My nerve was gone, and I felt faint, 
but he set about stowing his luggage, 
and so I had to keep my senses, in 
order that I should not impede him 
in the slightest degree. My eyes 
followed his every movement, fascin- 
nated. I saw anxiety—deep anxicty 
in his face. 

I am naturally of a nervous dis- 
position, and when, for the third time 
he regained his corner seat, the 
silence and the horror of the situation 
began to tell upon me. I must do 
something if I meant to keep my 
own mental equilibrium. I did not 
want to shriek or rush violently 
down the corridor. Ah, the 
corridor ; curiously I had forgotten 
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the corridor. The thought of it 
strengthened me and I was surprised 
at the calmness of my voice as I 
ventured the remark : 

* Well, we caught it, »’est-ce pas?” 
and I smiled in an ingratiating man- 
ner. He started so violently that I 
edged nearer the door, and he eyed 
me suspiciously from under the orange 
cyebrow. 

“Pardon, m’sieu?” he said, in a 
voice tremulous with fright. 

“T was only saying,” I replied, 
‘that that was a very narrow squeak 

I mean escape for you.” 

The effect of this simple remark 
upon him was astounding; he 
dropped his handkerchief, caught his 
breath quickly and shrank back into 
the corner; his eyes grew large and 
his expression developed from one 
of suspicion into one of terror; while 
drops of perspiration broke out upon 
his ghastly brow. I was taken aback, 
although my confidence was con- 
siderably restored. I repeated my 
remark in French, and picked up 
the handkerchief for him. 

* Oh,” he exclaimed, with a sigh 
of relief, ‘‘ you refer, without doubt, 
to the train—the catching?” He 
spoke in a tone so questioning that 
| replied : 

“Of course. To what else could I 
be referring ?”’ At which some of his 
former anxiety returned, and he 
regarded me with the uneasy stare 
of a man weighing doubts. 

“You have arrived also in this 
train at Clusy ?” he asked. 

“TIT have travelled from Paris 
this morning,’ I replied, not 
quite knowing which reading to 
adopt. 

“Ah!” His relief was obvious. 

There was an interval of silence. 
At any rate he was not dangerous ; 
further, it was clear that he was in 
trouble. I am by nature the most 
sympathetic of men; manifestly a 


conversation was necessary. I led at 
random : 

‘ Clusy, I have heard, is a pleasant 
town; I have often wished to stop 
there, but unfortu-—” 

“ Talk not to me of Clusy,” he in- 
terrupted almost hysterically, waving 
his handkerchief about. 

“ Truly, now that you remind me, 
you did seem rather anxious to leave 
the town.” 

I smiled, but it was easy to see 
that the jest did not appeal to him ; 
in fact, it seemed to hurt, so I apolo- 
gised, whereat there came tears into 
the little man’s pathetic eyes, and 
he held out his hand, which | grasped 
with vigour. 

Again there was a pause. 

I am forced to own that low curi- 
osity was fast replacing sympathy. 
Was this emotional Latin person going 
to head me off at every turn? At 
last I came straight to the point. 
Collecting ail my sympathy, I re- 
marked, with an expression calcu- 
lated to inspire much confidence : 

‘““ You seem to be in some trouble, 
monsieur. Now, if I—if there is any- 
thing that I—could—er—— ? 

“Trouble! Mon dieu!” He 
paused. ‘Yes, m’sieu; trouble ; 
trouble indeed.” 

He looked about the compartment 
as if to assure himself there was no 
third person present. The word 
seemed to appeal to him. He at- 
tempted a tragic laugh. 

“* Trouble enough, m’sieu ; trouble” 
(he leaned forward, and his voice sank 
to a hoarse whisper) “ of such a great- 
ness and horror that even you, m’sieu, 
accompanied as you are by the heart 
of so great a kindness by means of 
which you offer to extend it to me; 
you would if you knew all thus spurn 
me instead henceforth from the foot, 
m’sieu.”” He suited the action to the 
word, and paused for more breath and 
an application of the handkerchief. 
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This complex assertion needed some 
moments of logical digestion before I 
arrived at its inwardness. Sympathy 
was plainly demanded, but curiosity 
had by this time so far outrun my 
sympathy that I felt myself a hypo- 
crite as I answered : 

“The contrary, monsieur, I assure 
you. Did I not help you into the 
moving train, defying the wild indig- 
nant clamour of enraged officials ? I, 
too, am a law-breaker. We are 
fellow. a 

It was quite clear that this attempt 
to make light of his trouble was 
meeting with no approval; he was 
shaking his head sadly. 

The flame of my curiosity leapt 
even higher. 

“That your trouble is deep, mon- 
sieur, I see plainly. Why not then 
allow me to share it ? I was able to 


help you in a small matter of train- 


catching, possibly I may be of use 
in a more important affair; at all 
events, be assured that you have my 
confidence.” With that I held out 
my hand again ; he seized and wrung 
it tillit pained me ;_ tears stood in his 
eyes as he answered : 

“What a merciful Providence has 
sent me so immediately such a good 
friend!”’ Then he added: “ Ah, but 
await. You do not know it, you are as 
yet unaware, m’sieu, and as for me, 
how could I blame if you, enlightened, 
would take away from me again your 
so kindly extended compassion, of 
which I am the man most unworthy 
to receive it.” 

Again his burning eyes searched 
the compartment and returned to 
my face. 

“Sir!” he cried in a hoarse emo- 
tional tremor, “ you now converse 
with the criminal murderer !” 

This was worse than I expected. 
This totally eclipsed my most Piran- 
esian anticipations. My blood seemed 
to congeal; then the lunacy theory 
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caught me again. A homicidal 
maniac! The idea was not invigor- 
ating. Suppose he should suddenly 
desire to kill me! I did not like the 
thought at all; however, a glance at 
his fearsome but perturbed counten- 
ance tended to calm my nerves. The 
tense, suffering stare seemed to indi- 
cate that if he were truly a murderer, 
the trait had not yet become firmly 
established, had not become a man- 
nerism, a hobby, as it were. 

“T have no doubt,” I said, “‘ even 
before I hear the account, monsieur, 
that you were quite justified.” 

At that he broke down completely 
and wept. 

“Ah, no, no, no, m’sieu!” he 
wailed, swaying to and fro head in 
hands. ‘“ No, no, no, no,” he sobbed 
in muffled tones, “ not justified ; not 
justified. It was an accident.” 

I own it. I ama brute. I experi- 
enced a shock of keen disappointment. 
I looked upon him in my immoral 
soul as a fraud! However, observing 
his distress, I became more human. 
“Tell me about it,” I suggested en- 
ticingly, and so I had his account, 
with many pauses and hesitations, 
and sighs, and doleful shruggings and 
wringings of hands, but entirely 
devoid of punctuation : 

“* My name is Alphonse Gigot, I am 
traveller of a certain lace firm and am 
all alone last night at Clusy, and in the 


‘evening I resort, of course, to a café 


and have no sooner sit down than one 
comes up to me with scorn and im- 
politeness in his face and he says to 
me some long words that I am at a 
loss to comprehend, but I plainly 
observe that he insults me, so very 
evidently that I become therefore 
with rapidity indignant, and the waiter 
arrives and another and I reply sharp 
to him—I have forgot my words— 
and the big man take my chair at the 
back as if to throw me away, but at 
thatI rise upand he almost falls down, 
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and more men arrive and he becomes 
even more rude and those others they 
take up the words and there is much 
confusion, and I unfortunately so far 
lose my presence of mind as to inject 
the containts of a matches stand into 
the face of the rude man, such was my 
unfortunately indignation, and at 
this he seemed much more disturbed 
tnan formerly, and more and more 
did the young men come up, who saw 
the seriousness of the whole matter 
and took us each to a side and some 
came very kindly with me to another 
café where they regaled me well and 
made remarks about the rude man, 
how disgusting he was, and they were 
so kind and so interested that we all 
stayed for some time in great enjoy- 
ment of each other’s company, and 
they talked of duel matters and things 
of which I am all too ignorant. And 
then to us came one evidently held in 
high estimation among them, for they 
made place to him and paid serious 
attention to his sayings. It was that 
he bore me a challenge and I must 
fight the rude man at the dawn of the 
day after. I am much elate and they 
assist me to a chair and thence to a 
table from which I assert that I will 
fight no less than seven such high 
hand villains so that they shout: 
‘ Here speak the spirits of the ancient 
France!’ and they regale me again ; 
they are very kind to me, these young 
fellows. They arrange it all for me ; 
pistols it is to be and they give me 
good instruction and accompany me 
to my hotel and sing a song in honour 
of me under my window and I think I 
sing the “ Marseillaise”’ to them; and 
that one who had borne the message 
is to be his second and another of 
equal, if not greater, respect among 
them is to be mine; so they cheer me, 
and depart, and iny second is to be 
with me at the sunrising and I am so 
fatigué that I throw myself clothed 
upon my bed and sleep till I am 
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shaken up by the young man, my 
second, and awake with—what do 
you say—gizzy ?” (I nodded, it was 
a good word). “ And the room is ap- 
parently in revolution about myself, 
and such a headache as, thank heaven, 
I hope to never have again, though 
some of it remains even now—and I 
was not at all well, but the young 
man bathed my head with great skill 
and tender kindness, seeming to know 
the right places as if he were médecin ; 
but my anger was already as nothing, 
I tell him that I am not thirsty for 
the blood of any man, but only water. 
Said I, doubtless it is all misunder- 
stand and is thoroughly explicable, 
but all to no purpose; he dealt me 
a look as if I read in it: ‘Are you 
afraid?’ but such was his deep 
knowing that he said no word; so 
I must needs steel my chest and make 
determination there and then that I 
will stand up as Frenchmen have 
ever done and shoot the empty air 
and get shoot—shot.” (I still think 
that his expression hardly does justice 
to his valiant countrymen). “And 
so we come to the field among the 
trees on the outsides of Clusy, and not 
a man nor women nor child in sight, 
but only the little group of kindly 
persons with the faces all too serious ; 
and my knees bent under me with 
the weight of my illness, not that I 
was afraid ; as you know the French- 
man can look at the face of death into 
the eye without wincing and I saw 
that my finale was approaching me 
with rapidity ; he looked very fierce, 
this rude savage man. The arranging 
took a long time and it seemed as if 
the sun and the moon had stood still, 
and then, all of a suddenly, I thought 
of Monsieur Pierre and the Business 
and what could he do without me 
whom he had so often pressed by the 
hand and said just a day before: 
‘ Of all my three travellers, Alphonse, 
I could spare them every one all 
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except one only, but one of them, 
Alphonse, one of them.’ And I felt 
a whole mountain in my throat. Ah, 
that old Monsieur Pierre might have 
been there to witness my disease ! 

** At length we stood opposite one 
another ; oh, the hours ! and at length 
one was speaking to us—I understood 
not what—and was holding a white 
silken—mouchoiy—handkerchief, in 
his fingers, just as they had tell me. 

“*Take careful aim,’ says my 
second slowly, with dead gloom in 
his voice. Ah, careful aim, too, did I 
take at a tree upon the neighbouring 
horizon. Then—Tyvois/ The report 
was as one. Oh the horror of it, 
monsieur! I knew not if I was alive 
nor dead, but I saw him scream and 
clip his hand to his head and com- 
mence dropping like a tree with a 
groan that cut me to the speed. I 
shrieked aloud in complete horror 
and cast to a side the hated blood- 
stained instrument, and then all was 
a nothing and blackness reigned.” 

He paused in his narrative and 
sighed heavily. 

“Well ?”’ I hinted. 

“IT came to myself once more in 
another place under the trees sur- 
rounded by a large swarm of well- 
disposed persons—many more than 
I had thought to have witnessed the 
fray. Said I, ‘ Does he exist? Oh 
tell me that he exists!’ They shook 
their heads with sighs. ‘Such deadly 
aim,’ says one; ‘how can you dream 
that he any longer exists ?’ * Right in 
the middle of the forehead!’ cries 
another, ‘I never beheld such accu- 
racy in all my long experience, nor 
such sinister determination.’ ‘And 
you said,’ reproached one of my 
foretime instructors, ‘ that you knew 
little of pistols; would that you 
might teach me that little!’ Words 
of horror that froze my blood! In 
vain did I depreciate their unwelcome 
praises ; ‘He is then a corpse?’ I 
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almost shrieked, and was answered by 
silent glances that told me all. ‘Oh, 
dire man,’ says one, ‘ ruthless, uner- 
ring, implacable as Fate; I would not 
willingly be your enemy!’ And I? 
What could I say ? What could I do ? 

“Then they wake to activity as 
from a trance : ‘Something must be 
done,’ I hear one address. ‘We, your 
friends, will not forsake you; but 
already our foemen may be at work 
toward revenge; what we do must be 
done with speed and soon. You 
must be disguised.’ So amid my groans 
they set to cutting my hair a little 
and touch my face a little with 
dramatic tints, just to alter the ex- 
pression a little—ah, m’sieu, I per- 
ceive you observe now that I mention 
it; then they—my good friends— 
give me this hat and this coat and 
these other things, and they say to 
one another that my very family 
would not be a little surprised to see 
me now, such concern did they take 
for me. Then a cab appears from 
somewhere, and they thrust me 
within, and my second, and we drive 
quietly to my hotel and to his advice 
I give him the money and he pays— 
Mon dieu! He has forgot to give me 
back again my bourse! Iam a tem- 
porary pauper! A hundred fifty 
franc! Ah well! so he pays the bill 
—of course I shall hear of him and 
he will send; he has my card. Ah 
well! and he brings my belongs from 
the hotel and then a long roundabout 
drive to the station, making as to 
have come from the country surround- 
ing, and at the station there are many 
of the young men to meet me and 
surround me and bring me with care 
to the platform, wishing me well and 
pressing a ticket into my hands. At 
the last moment they urge me to 
dash for a certain carriage where | 
am waited for and the door is open ; 
but the carriage is far and the train 
is already in motion; there is no 
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time, but I see your helping hand send 
a nearer door flying open and—voila, 
m’sieu; you are aware of the con- 
tinuation !” 

He closed his green-lidded eyes and 
sank back exhausted. 

‘Perhaps he is not dead after all,” I 
suggested hopefully, but his look of 
reproach quelled my hope. However, 
the telling had quieted him. 

About this time the situation be- 
came complicated by another matter. 
It was approaching noon, and I could 
not hide from myself that I was 
hungry. Dining cars begin to fill up 
at this hour, yet I did not wish to 
appear heartless to my companion. 
Nevertheless, after a while my 
physical: feelings overcame my deli- 
cacy, and I endeavoured to broach 
the subject : 

“Well,” I 


ventured, ‘‘there is 


nothing to be gained by fasting—is 
there ? Shall we go to the dining——”’ 


“Eat! m’sieu! Eat! With the 
gore of a creature fellow still dripping 
from my guilty palms!—I speak, 
of course, in parabole,” he added, 
glancing at his “ guilty palms.” Then 
with a despondent sigh he relapsed 
once more into his corner, and a 
tragic silence ensued, punctuated by 
the throb of the train over the 
metals. 

It occurred to me that his refusal 
was just as well, after all, for the un- 
usual colour scheme of the Clusy 
students might have created an alto- 
gether false impression in the dining 
car. This reflection, however, did 
not appease my appetite, yet I 
hesitated to leave the unfortunate 
man alone. 

I heard a sound—Was I mistaken ? 
I listened intently —— 

No; there was no room for doubt ; 
in the vernacular it is known as 
snoring. 

My pale green worker of iniquity 
was asleep. Poor fellow ; he needed it. 
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I rose quietly and made my erratic 
way through the swaying corridor 
towards food. 

And so much for Monsieur Gigot. 


As I stood steadying myself in the 
doorway of the dining car I perceived 
that I was already too late. There 
were tables for four and tables for 
two, all occupied. At the far end of 
the car stood another unfortunate 
in the same predicament as myself. 
He was a tall, corpulent, frock- 
coated Englishman, of wan and jaun- 
diced aspect: I was in the act of 
turning away when two men arose 
from one of the smaller tables and 
departed. Needless to say, I appro- 
priated one of the vacant seats; the 
queer Englishman took the other. 

Eager to speak to a person who 
was not in distress, I hazarded : 

‘““A pleasant day for travelling, is 
it not ?” 

He started; I groaned. 
everybody's starting day ? 

“Eh? Ah, yes; just so!” 

He sprinkled his syllables about. 

‘“* For those who can enjoy pleasant 
days and travelling,” he added, dole- 
fully. 

There was no mistaking it; here 
was another case of distress. I did 
not press the conversation further. 
The objectionable man started again 
when the waiter brought his soup ; 
the bowl steamed unheeded in front 
of him and was replaced successively 
by other dishes which he scarcely 
tasted. My curiosity, overfed and 
dozing as it was, was piqued. Was 
this a broker broke ; or an abscond- 
ing gentleman; or a Disinherited 
Knight ? or What? There he sat, 
twiddling his empty wine glass and 
gazing abstractedly through it and 
beyond. 

The people departed by ones and 
twos. At last we were left alone 
with the uneasy waiter. The Mystery 


Was this 
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continued to twiddle his _ glass, 
oblivious of the universe. He was 
big, yellow, tired, despondent, pom- 
pous and conceited, with a suggestion, 
I thought, of sham fierceness, but the 
keynote of his expression was abject 
misery. A complacent braggart, I 
fancied, when in health. He poured 
out the remaining wine, drank it off, 
and twiddled the glass again for a 
moment. Then without warning he 
leapt to his feet as suddenly as his 
corporation would allow, and with an 
indescribable exclamation, brought 
the wine-glass crashing down upon 
the table with such violence that its 
shattered fragments flew twinkling 
about the car among the tables and 
chairs. 

“* By heaven, sir!” he cried in an 
overwrought voice, “ and what would 
you have done, I should like to 
know?” 


“* Here,” I soliloquised from behind 
my chair, “here, we have what is 
technically known as an unexpected 
development.” 

At this point the unhappy waiter 
created a diversion by demanding an 


explanation—on a cash basis. The 
Englishman’s truculence vanished like 
snow in spring. 

“Ah; so sorry. Dropped it, 
y know. Sotxante centimes, never 
mind the change—go away—Go 
AWAY!” Turning to me, he said: 
“I’m sure I beg your pardon.” 

“ Have some coffee ? ” I suggested. 

“That is very good of you, sir, 
I will, with pleasure.” 

He pronounced “sir” in a grand- 
iloquent, stage - pedagogue manner 
that was almost amusing. 

When we had seated ourselves once 
more and I had taken a piece of glass 
out of my waistcoat pocket, it oc- 
curred to me that I had better prevent, 
if possible, the settling down of an- 
other brown study, so, taking up, as 
it were, the thread of the narrative, 


and adopting, as far as I was able, 
his own manner, I began : 

“You did me the honour just now 
of asking in what way I would have 
acted under certain circumstances. If 
you will be so kind as to favour me 
with some slight outline of the cir- 
cumstances to which you were refer- 
ring, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, I assure you, than to bring 
my whole mind—for what it is worth 
—to bear upon the problem.” 

“Ah,” he replied, “‘am I correct 
in my conclusion that you are an 
Englishman ? ” 

“Perfectly correct.” 

“I, too,am proud to point... 
(Icannot remember all he said of his 
line of progenitors; I glide over at 
least two paragraphs) “.. . that I 
am a man of some spirit, perchance 
you may have observed ”»—({I shook 
out of my sleeve a piece of glass that 
was beginning to bite)—“ I am pos- 
sessed also of a vivid imagination ; 
there is about me something of the Don 
Quixote, something of the d’Artagnan, 
something, perhaps, of the Hamlet ; I 
am speaking, I hope, without con- 
ceit.” His fat voice ceased long 
enough for him to take a few short, 
asthmatic breaths. I experienced a 
keen, telepathic pang of premonitory 
dread. He continued. “J am in 
great distress; I am drawn hither 
and thither by contending influences 
within me. Do you see a little 
black spot toward the middle of my 
forehead ? Well, thereby hangs a 
tale ; a tale of life and death, and yet 
it is neither enthralling nor long. 
From the stage we would reject it as 
shallow, yet upon the stage of Real 
Life. . Listen; and judge.” 

He held up a commanding hand, 
then placed it Napoleon-wise in his 
buttoned coat. (The waiter brought 
our coffee.) The man drew from his 
pocket a wallet, and from that a 
card. Selecting one of two fountain 


” 
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pens, he wrote upon it, then handed 
the card to me. 

““SYLVANUS TWOMLEY,” 

Murderer. 
The last word was written in red ink. 
I sighed; for even crime palls after 
a while. However, seeing that there 
was no escape, I drew out a card of 
my own, and wrote upon it :— 
Murderers’ Friend.” 

The subtle humour of the apos- 
trophe following the “s” was lost 
upon him, of course ; in any case his 
thoughts were concentrated upon 
himself. I leaned back, half listening, 
half asleep, and guessed at the nodding 
places while he babbled on in his 
grandiose manner, craving copious 
sympathy. 

A Frenchman had commandeered 
his—Twomley’s—seat at a café during 
his — Twomley’s— absence. Asked 
him—Frenchman—to- get out. 
Wouldn’t. Great excitement. Many 
words. Large crowd. Men take 
sides. Duel arranged. Meeting took 
place at a “certain rural spot ” that 
morning at dawn. His rage had 
cooled. He looked upon the affair, as 
it were, with the eyes of the third 
party. It passed as a drama before 
him. He could not realise that he 
was about to play a part—Ah, what 
a part! It would seem, however, 
that this lion-heart never quailed ; 
it also appeared that he—had—deter- 
mined — not — to— kill — the — man! 
He was, he said, totally unable to 
describe his feelings (nevertheless, 
being Twomley, he tried for the 
better.part of an hour). They—his 
feelings—would beggar the descrip- 
tive powers of a war correspondent. 
He was, moreover, perfectly calm, 
his hand was rock-steady. He aimed 
at a point exactly thirty-six inches to 
the right of his opponent’s ear, yet 
he shot his man! He had seen him 
fall forward—“crumpling up,” he 
said, “ like an egg-shell.”” Meanwhile, 
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a spark from his own priming had 
burnt his forehead, and a vivid imagi- 
nation with the aid of highly-strung 
nerves, had magnified this into his 
death-blow ; whereupon he. promptly 
lost consciousness. 

He awoke shivering, like the pro- 
verbial aspen. His second was sitting 
beside him, and a few others, with 
melancholy faces. 

“You need not have killed him,” 
remonstrated his second reproach- 
fully. (As in M. Gigot’s case the 
students’ remarks had burned a per- 
manent place in his memory.) I will 
continue in Sylvanus Twomley’s own 
words, as far as I can remember 
them :— 

*** Heavens!’ I shrieked, ‘is it 
true? Have I killed him ?’ 

““* They took it away half an hour 
ago,’ my second replied in a hollow, 
colourless voice that sent icy chills 
careering up and down my spine. 
‘You, who are such a dead shot, 
why did you not merely wing him ? 
Would not an ear, or, at most, 
a limb, have amply sufficed ? But you,’ 
here my second shuddered, ‘ have 
made such a hole in his face as a 
man might put his hand through.’ 

“In vain did I tell him the truth, 
how the ancient pistol must have 
been inaccurate and miscarried; he 
merely shook his head and replied : 

“* * How often has that excuse been 
made when blood has cooled. Ah, 
you unforgiving English; you are 
made of iron.’ 

“* But now we must consider the 
mode of escape,’ said another. 

“As for myself, my mind was in 
too great pandemonium to think 
clearly, so of course I took their 
advice, which was to go quietly 
to my hotel, pay up, and depart un- 
obtrusively by the first express ; 
some of them would see me at the 
station. 

“As I proceeded to follow out this 
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plan, I regained my mental balance, 
and acted with all the cunning of 
the confirmed criminal, explaining 
jovially to waiters, chambermaids, 
and those that came in my way, 
that I made it an invariable rule 
both to take a matutinal walk and 
to begin a journey early in the day, 
thus to explain not only my absence, 
but also my departure, and hence to 
divert any possible suspicion. 

“* My friends met me at the station, 
and saw me safely into my train 
—waiting with me, in fact, until it 
started, which I consider kind and 
good of them. Sir, you have my 
tale ; for the rest, I have been spend- 
ing a most distressing forenoon——”’ 

I will cut off the peroration, which 
was large and pointless, like the 
perorator and his voice. 

I began to see how the students’ 
intended dénouement had been spoiled 


through delaying M. Gigot just a 
little too long, so that he had been 


unable to enter the Englishman’s 
compartment at the last moment. 
It was manifest that Providence had 
chosen me as an instrument of 
enlightenment, and peace-bringing to 
these unhappy mortals. 

“Mr. Twomley,” I said suddenly, 
“supposing the Frenchman is not 
dead at all?” His withering look 
was sufficient, but—being Twomley 
it was necessary that he should speak 
as well: 

“Sir,” he said, “after your sym- 
pathetic attention, I had not looked 
for these trivial false hopes.” 

How to explain? How to bring 
them together ? I was at a loss. 

An impatient, pig-like squeal from 
the engine, accompanied by a sudden 
application of the brakes, showed 
me there was no time to waste. | 
must act now; the train was stop- 
ping; my poor little Gigot might 
take it into his head to get out; 
people might get in. Either way, M. 
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Gigot stood a fair chance of being 
detained and questioned about his 
appearance; driven, perhaps, to the 
madhouse with the help of his garbled 
and absurd attempts to explain. At 
the best there would be two forlorn 
mortals wandering the earth, op- 
pressed by the terrible burden of 
having murdered each other. A 
second application of the brakes 
brought the train to a running speed. 
My confusion increased. My brain 
refused to work. What to do? Oh 
for a grain of the students’ ingenuity ! 

For a third time the brake gripped 
the wheels; we were crawling to a 
standstill ! 

I jumped to my feet. 
now or never. 

“Come,” I said breathlessly. “ Let 
us go to my compartment, where we 
can smoke and consider what is to 
be done.” 

To my relief he got up and followed 
me in silence, knocking out his pipe 
as he came. Arriving at the compart- 
ment, I was pleased to find M. Gigot 
still asleep; he had slipped down a 
little, and his chin was upon his 
chest, so that the huge hat concealed 
everything that was—as it were— 
distinctive about him. I took my 
place at his side and began, with 
nervous fingers, to prepare a cigarette. 
Twomley sat opposite me, still occu- 
pied with his pipe. How should I 
begin. 

A sharp yelp from the engine was 
followed by two loud puffs and a 
roar, as the driving wheels skidded 
on the rails. The jerk sent the French- 
man’s hat off. He started awake and 
sat up frightened, then rubbed his 
eyes and yawned. 

Suddenly his body became rigid, 
and his fingers gripped his knees like 
talons. His eyes stretched wider 
and wider, till I feared for their 
safety. The picture he made was 
nothing short of appalling. A low 
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moan escaped his loose lips; I saw 
one hand moving stealthily towards 
the handle of the door. Then came 
nother roaring discharge from the 
engine. With a flash of paralysing 
horror I realised his object—the speed 
was increasing—I clutched his wrist. 
As I did so there was a blood-curdling 
shriek from the other side of the 
compartment, followed by a crash of 
glass as Twomley’s elbow penetrated 
a window. The next moment the 
Englishman was in the corridor 
struggling with a door. In panic I 
dropped my hold upon the French- 
man and leapt for Twomley—in time 
to see the door swing shut. Simul- 
taneously I heard the door behind 
me slam, and rebounding to the com- 
partment, I found it empty ! 

The puffs grew loud and steady ; 
we were gathering way rapidly. J 
hesitated for an instant, and then 
rushed to the Frenchman’s window 
and leaned out. Thank heaven! 
There he sat, some thirty yards be- 
hind; feet wide apart, check coat 
half on, and much spread out, and a 
wrecked collar trying to act the part 
of his missing headgear. 
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With courage renewed, I hastened 
across to Twomley’s door. Yes, he 
appeared to be safe, too, but very 
much involved in a hedge; then, as 
we swung round a curve, he was 
hidden from view. I caught one last 
fleeting glimpse of a pea-green com- 
plexion shining in the sun, and then 
M. Gigot passed out of my life; so 
with a sigh of heartfelt gratitude I 
made both doors fast and returned 
to my lonely seat. 


Did they meet and embrace in the 
hot, silent desert of the Permanent 
Way ? 

The little fat man and the big fat 
man ? 

Exceedingly dishevelled ? 

Did they ever recover their respec- 
tive “ belongs ” ? 

I cannot tell; I hope so. 

I know that Alphonse did not get 
back his voluminous muffler ; I wear 
it myself not infrequently, in fog- 
time. 

Nor did Sylvanus recover his 
little black briar pipe, I keep 
that, too, like rosemary, for remem- 
brance. 








{ Slater. 
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BY THE STREAMS OF SUMMER 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


‘Alas! that Spring should vanish 
' with the Rose ! 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manu- 
script should close ! 
The Nightingale that in the Branches 
sang, 
Ah ! whence and whither flown again, 
who knows !” 
—RUvuBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


HEN the feverish haste of 
May has at last subsided 
and the guests that were 


bidden to the wedding 
feast of Spring are one by one 
passing silently away; when the 
lingering refrain of the music 


wanders like a memory down the 


listening valleys, and the hedges 
are bearing their garlands of roses 
through the Summer fields, we know 
that Spring has already turned to go, 
taking youth’s young heart with her. 
From the earliest days of “ little un- 
blown breasts and child-eyed looks ”’ 
to the full flower of maturity the 
earth has ministered to her, yielded 
to her most capricious wishes and 
decked her with the fairest jewels 
which the broad mother-gardens of 
the country could yield. 

Bird-song and blossom have accom- 
panied her, happiness and promise 
taken her by both hands. Now she is 
the rose-crowned queen of Summer 
with all the abounding beauty of the 
earth at her feet. The cup of life is 
filled to the brim as the valleys are 
filled with sunlight. All that she set 
out to do is done. Everything has 
been accomplished in the fulness of 
time. And now she is the Summer 
queen idling on a bed of roses, throw- 
ing her voluptuous kisses on her 


flower-scented breath to each passing 
lover. And then, like a full-blown 
flower that has flaunted its gayest 
colours, that has offered its hidden 
sweets and happiest smiles to each 
little minister of love who hummed 
along on his unconscious errand, 
until the withering petals are folded 
over its heart or cast sadly away, 
the Summer wraps the drapery of her 
green boughs about her and falls 
asleep—dreaming. Dreaming, per- 
haps, of the great consummation of 
Love—the meridian of life—of the 
pathos of the harvest, of the promise 
which will dwell in every little ripen- 
ing seed. 

To the angler the month of roses is 
often the best of the whole season, 
more especially in the country of the 
May fiy. But when the waters in our 
northern streams begin to run down, 
and Summer hangs her foliage darkly 
over the cool gorges through which 
the white streams rush, and it is very 
hot struggling over boulder and under 
briar, I like better to live the Summer 
life, and think only of fishing as a 
drowsy joy. Indeed, there never was 
a better excuse for idling than Summer 
angling, and the man who will hang 
his waders on a willow tree, and give 
himself up wholly and entirely to the 
sunshine is “‘a man for a’ that,” and 
none the less a sportsman. True, the 
fisherman whose brief holiday always 
falls when streams are low and trout 
immovable deserves our respect, if 
not our sympathy, for the persevering 
way in which he flogs the unre- 
sponsive water. Poor mortal! Per- 
haps he has never felt the grip of an 
April trout, nor the “run” of some 
old veteran in the mad days of May, 
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with a Green Drake in his gills. 
It is his lot to fish when more fortunate 
anglers are drifting on the season’s 
tide. Still, he appears to enjoy every 
hour of it. Hope springs eternal in 
this angler’s breast. Every shallow 
pool is a new possibility, every cast 
begets a fresh enthusiasm. The 
plague of flies and the attention of 
the “ fretful midge ” are trials-bravely 
endured. The empty basket and the 
unkind remarks of unsympathetic 
friends only spur him on to more 
strenuous efforts on the morrow. 
The Summer stream is to me an 
Eden of delicious ease. It is now, 
more than at any other time, a retreat 
of listless delight. To be “lulled to 
slumbers soft” by the whispers of 
the water down among the reed stems 
and the forget-me-nots; to throw 


oneself body and soul into the em- 
brace of a warm, generous-hearted 


Summer; toshare with all nature the 
slumberous ease of the season, is the 
angler’s birthright. It is, so to speak, 
a part of his sport. And that is why 
the ardent enthusiast who turns up 
every year with the regularity of a 
bank holiday is, to me at least, an 
object for pity, though he may not 
think so. 

To walk across country in the fresh 
morning, equipped with the essential 
tackle, and to gradually allow one- 
self to yield to the sunshine, to the 
increasing warmth, to fall in love 
with the open flower of Summer, and 
to idle with one’s rod and creel repos- 
ing close by, is a deeper pleasure 
than could ever be realised on a 
casual saunter with a walking-stick, 
for example. To peel off our waders, or 
get some kind friend to do it for us, in 
the heat of the day is a relief blessed 
above all others. It gives a sensation 
of incomparable pleasure, and, what is 
more, it is the angler’s own and can- 
not be bought with gold. And, then, 
those hazy remnants of reproving 
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conscience that remind us, perhaps, 
that we might have given the trout 
a better chance, that a change of flies 
to a smaller pattern would possibly 
have produced some satisfactory re- 
sult, that the entomology of the 
waterside is full of an entrancing 
mystery asking to be understood, 
that if we went higher up the river 
we might have got a rise—these and 
other passing pricks of a gentle kind 
only give a greater zest to the idle- 
ness. The very fact of thinking them 
over makes the ease and luxury a 
fuller and more intense delight. 

To allow fishing to become the 
serious business that it evidently was 
to the angler who has bequeathed to 
us the following lines :-— 


The flask frae my pocket 
I poured into the socket, 
For I was provokit unto the last degree ; 
And to my way o’ thinkin’, 
There’s naething for't but drinkin’, 
When a trout he lies winkin’ and lauchin’ at me. 


is to risk its being pilloried as a 
despoiler of morals, an evil thing cal- 
culated to render the fall of all those 
who angle a perilously near event. 
To the “unco guid” the language 
that it sometimes involves is only a 
little less serious than the total 
collapse of the moral well-being and 
the inevitable indulgence in the ever- 
ready “ fleskie.”” To be “ provokit,” 
however, because a trout won’t rise is 
a mistake, and no valid excuse for the 
kind of consolation suggested by the 
angler-poet—much less if it is likely 
to inciine him towards emptying the 
faithful flask at one fell swoop, as 
suggested by the lines. 

I can understand the disappoint- 
ment, almost despair, of having “ nae 
fush”’ to take home better in the 
ephemeral type of Summer angler 
already mentioned than in those 
stern, philosopher-sportsmen who 
live north of the Cheviots. And, as 
I have already said, those desperate 
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enthusiasts who whip the translucent 
stream with such"dogged persistence, 
who feel the trickle of perspiration 
down the face, and persuade them- 
selves that they really like it and are 
enjoying it because it is doing them 
so much good, deserve the admiration 
of more fortunate fishermen. But 
still we cannot help feeling a little 
sorry for them, because they are 
missing so much. Their sport is like 
golf when it is all bunkers and no 
putting greens, like billiards on a 
table with no pockets, football with 
no goals. It is all expenditure of 
energy with about as much result 
and finality as a squirrel gets out of 
its revolving cage. It makes one 
think of that puzzle about the snail 
which, on its tedious journey to the 
top of the wall, crawled up one foot 
every day and slid down eleven inches 
every night. And it is all very tiring. 

But to idle among the bracken or 
under it, if you will, with a heaven of 
green interlacing fronds above and a 
sweet earth-smell below, is to join 
hands with Summer and live her life. 
To doze where the drowsy odours of 
water-loving flowers hang heavily on 
the air, to let the afternoon go its 
own slow pace, is to be in sympathy 
not only with the season and the hour, 
but with the lethargic trout, who will 
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not rise before the grey vapours of 
evening have begun to sink upon the 
cooling meadows. And on the virtue 
of idle angling, full, complete and 
whole-hearted, one might write vol- 
umes. But just at this moment I am 
reminded of the gentleman who at 
the annual dinner of the Fly Fishers 
Club the other day quoted the follow- 
ing :— 

The stars of evening shall be dear to her ; 
And she shall lean her ear in many a secret 

place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


And he said “ . . . I would like to 
think that during those many hours 
we have spent by the riverside some 
of the beauty which, in the case of 
Wordsworth’s heroine, passed into 
her face, may have passed, if only 
transiently, into our hearts and into 
our minds.” 

And it is in Summer angling of the 
idle kind,in the warm hug of the sun- 
shine, in the cool wet glens and in 


All the listless joys of Summer shades, 


that we may acquire, more than at 
any other time or place, a little of 
that soul of contentment and rest 
which we often want so badly these 
days. 




















“*YOU MUST NOT COME HERE AGAIN,’ SHE SAID.” 


MRS. PRITCHARD’S SENSE OF DUTY 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by Chas. Horreill 


man from Australia, or a 

citizen of Canada, wandering 

about London, happened to 
leave the main thoroughfare by the 
narrow street that led to the lane 
which communicated with the court 
which contained Pritchard’s restau- 
rant, and ever after he looked on 
that ancient eating-house as a 
discovery of his own. It was not 
so much the old-world appearance 
of the place that attracted him 
as the legend over the door in 
quaint lettering, “Rebuilt 1685.” 
“ Rebuilt ”"—as if this were quite 
a recent improvement, and the 
lunching shop had been in active 
operation long before, as, indeed, was 
probably the case. It had doubtless 
been destroyed by the Great Fire, 


Se an American, or a 


and the proprietor had taken nineteen 
years either to accumulate money for 
its reconstruction, or else had waited 
to see if the town were going to 
recover from the calamity that had 
befallen it. 

If the stranger ventured inside he 
found that it had not been refurnished 
since that date either. If he investi- 
gated further and ordered lunch, there 
was every chance that he departed 
grumbling, for the menu offered little 
variety. It proved to be a chop 
house, and if you wanted roast 
beef you had to go elsewhere. Neither 
could you obtain the almost universal 
pint of bitter. They would not even 
send out for beer, as is the custom 
where no license is carried. You 
must be content with coffee or go 
thirsty; but the coffee was the best in 
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London, and an example to much 
more pretentious palaces of the palate. 
The coffee was of such excellence that 
one began to understand the secret of 
the vogue of the coffee houses in the 
time of Addison and the Spectator. 
No women were allowed in Pritchard’s 
Restaurant as guests, although 
all the waiters were girls in sober 
black costumes, and the proprietor 
was a woman. It had been the custom 
to cater for men when the place had 
been rebuilt two hundred odd years 
ago, and they had kept on at it. 

Another peculiarity of Pritchard’s 
was the method of payment. The 
guest paid as he took his leave. 
“What have you had, sir?” asked 
the girl He told her and paid 
according. It wasa relic of a time 
when people trusted each other 
rather more than they do in these 
commercial days. 

It is sorrowful to relate that com- 
mercialism and cheap tea shops with 
plate-glass fronts, gilding, and poor 
tea were gradually extinguishing the 
trade of this two-century-old tavern. 
Even its most devoted adherents saw 
that Pritchard’s could not long com- 
pete against the gaudy palaces on the 
great streets which were paying divi- 
dends of 15 per cent. Old customers 
disappeared, and new ones did not 
find their way to the unfrequented 
court upon which Pritchard’s fronted. 

On those rare occasions when new 
patrons did happen upon the place, 
they were more apt than not to go 
away offended, and not return, for 
they perhaps wanted tea, or beef 
extract, or ale, instead of coffee, and 
they could not get it. It was in vain 
that her friends implored Mrs. Prit- 
chard to make some slight concession 
to modernity. There was no real 
harm in tea, they said, unless you 
took it at the new shops. The tea 
Mrs. Pritchard would provide was sure 
to be delicious. Then why not send 
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out to the “ pub.” at the corner for 
a tankard of beer if a man wanted it ? 
Surely the brewery business was as 
ancient as the City of London itself. 

But Mrs. Pritchard pursed her tight 
lips a little tighter, and shook her 
comely head. Truth to tell, they were 
all a little afraid of her, and to their 
arguments she had one invariable 
answer: Pritchard’s had been kept 
as it was by her late husband, and by 
his father before him, and so on 
through the generations until you 
landed up against the man of 1685, 
who had had the unexampled enter- 
prise to rebuild; and as the place 
was kept then so would it be kept now. 

Habitués of the tavern wondered 
that one so young as Mrs. Pritchard 
should be so set in her ways, but | 
make no doubt they secretly respected 
her the more for her firmness. And 
then, as has been said, the woman’s 
youth may have had something to 
do with it, for Mrs. Pritchard was in 
the first flush of her forty-second year, 
and most of the older frequenters of 
the chop-house experienced a fatherly 
feeling toward her. They regretted 
to see custom falling away, but they 
were helpless when their wise counsel 
was ignored. 

Mrs. Pritchard was a womari of 
quiet, if severe, dignity. She rarely 
honoured the dining room with her 
presence, giving her main attention, as 
a careful housewife should, to a 
most intelligent supervision of the 
chef at the grill, or the maid whose 
important duty it was to preside 
over the brewing of the coffee. She 
invariably wore a black silk gown, 
savouring of the older fashion, and 
over that a rather natty black satin 
apron. At the further end of the 
dining-room from the entrance was a 
glass door, which gave admittance 
to a little room that was part office, 
part back parlour; and here the 
hostess was usually to be found if a 
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guest desired to make complaint about 
anything, which no one within the 
memory of man had ever ventured 
to do. 

There was a very white muslin 
curtain drawn across the lower part 
of the glass in the door, and over this 
the watchful eyes—and very fine 
luminous eyes they were accounted 
to be—might be seen now and then 
regarding the dining room with 
anxious solicitude. Seldom did any of 
the guests see more of their hostess 
than her face at the window; but 
when Mrs. Pritchard emerged from 
her little back parlour it was felt 
instinctively by all present that some- 
thing was wrong. Thus her infrequent 
advent had all the effect of a thrilling 
incident bordering on scandal. The 
occasion when this had last happened 
was several years before, and 
the event was long spoken of with 
bated breath by the regulars, as if it 
had been a severe financial crisis in 
the City. 

What happened was this. During 
luncheon time Mrs. Pritchard quietly 
opened the door that led into the 
dining-room, and, with the slow 
majesty of carriage characteristic 
with her, walked down the long length 
to the entrance, where, without a 
word, she received from the girl who 
stood there the bag into which the 
takings of the day were thrown as the 
customers paid. Most of those present 
were old friends of the establishment 
who knew as well as she did what 
their contribution was to be, and they 
tossed the exact amount into the 
bag without question or answer 
regarding the amount they had con- 
sumed. These tributes the woman 
acknowledged with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. 

One young man, who was a com- 
parative newcomer, airily flung a 
shilling, which Mrs. Pritchard very 
deftly caught before it fellinto the bag. 


“What have you had, sir?” she 
asked in a very low voice. 

‘“* A chop and a cup of coffee,” was 
the answer—a chop being ninepence, 
and coffee threepence. She handed 
him back the shilling, and without 
raising her voice, said ° 

“You must not come here again.” 

The young man should have been 
warned by the firmness of the tone ; 
but he was apparently misled by its 
mildness, and thought this a moment 
for expostulation rather than depar- 
ture. 

** What’s all this ? ” he cried loudly. 
“Do you mean to insinuate that I 
have had more? ” 

Before the woman. could reply, at 
least a half of those present were 
on their feet ; but old John Ferrars 
was more active than any one of 
them. He grasped his stick by the 
middle, his ruddy face crimson with 
rage, his white hair bristling. He 
towered over the frightened clerk, a 
moment from the time he sprang 
from his seat. 

“You young scoundrel ! ” he cried, 
anger vibrating in his voice, “ you 
have had two chops and two cups 
of coffee. I will follow you to your 
office and denounce you to your 
employer as a thief.” 

‘Pardon me,” said the widow, 
calmly, “ but you must not interfere 
with my business, Mr. Ferrars. Sit 
down again, if you please.” 

John Ferrars trembled for a moment 
on the verge of disobedience, his stick 
evidently quivering for the back of 
the culprit; but he turned at last 
without a word, and resumed his 
place at the table, where he had 
lunched any time this thirty years 
past. 

“Now go,” continued the widow 
to the swindler ; and he went rapidly, 
without further question. The 
widow stood at her post for a length 
of time that rendered successful 
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pursuit impossible, then, without more 
ado, she relinquished the bag to the 
girl who had charge of it, and returned 
to her back parlour as sedately as 
she had emerged from it. 

Several years elapsed before an in- 
cident of this kind occurred again; 
then consternation was spread over 
the diminishing group in Pritchard’s 
when the widow dismissed the maid at 
the door, and took her place with the 
bag at the receipt of custom. Whom 
did she suspect ? The situation was 
all the more serious in that there 
were now no newcomers upon whom 
the eyes of doubt might fall. One by 
one the guests departed that first day, 
each casting his quota unchallenged 
into the black silk bag, receiving the 
comely widow’s courteous acknow- 
ledgment in return. Old John Ferrars 
lingered to the last; then he, too, 
Some 
of the more optimistic, or more 
charitable of the habitués, said that 
the position taken by the widow was 
merely a stroke of economy ; that her 
dwindling business required a curtail- 
ing of the service, and that the young 
woman cashier had been got rid of 
merely to save her wages; but this 
theory was scouted by the rest, who 
quite logically pointed out that the 
maid was still there, although Mrs. 
Pritchard held her position at the 
door. 

Guilt is no respecter of persons, and 
the consciously dishonest must have 
something of the actor about them 
if their demeanour does not turn 
king’s evidence against them. Dis- 
trust was abroad during that luncheon 
hour, each looking at his fellow with 
an expression in his eyes that inquired 
as plainly as words, “ Art thou the 
man?” In some unaccountable way 
suspicion at last became concentrated 
on one whom, it is not too much to 
say, had hitherto been the most 
esteemed of the group; a taciturn 


departed without incident. 
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man given largely to the minding of 
his own business, and acknowledging 
curtly, if at all, and with old-fashioned 
stiffness, any salutations that might 
be bestowed upon him. And this was 
no other than respectable old John 
Ferrars ! 

John Ferrars hovered somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of sixty, and it 
was almost universally guessed that 
he was on the wrong side of it. His 
hair was white, and his manner had 
the stately air of a bygone generation. 
No one knew what his business was, 
and none dared assume the familiarity 
of asking. There was, however, in his 
bearing that subtle effect which 
betokens a man _ well-to-do in the 
world, the indefinable atmosphere of 
prosperity, secure prosperity, which 
does not always surround the 
well-dressed man. Beyond _ the 
recollection of the oldest there, he 
had been an attendant upon the mid- 
day festival, coming in exactly as the 
clock struck one, going to the table 
that had been long recognised as his, 
and leaving at ten minutes past two. 
If toward one o’clock any person sat 
down at John Ferrars’ table, the eyes 
of the landlady over the white curtain 
communicated with one of the girls 
and the maid unostentatiously got 
that person removed to another place. 
If Mr. Ferrars came in before or after 
the hour, those present looked at the 
clock and wondered what was wrong 
with it. 

Yet on the very first day that the 
widow took up her position at the 
door, John Ferrars had remained 
seated at his table until half-past two 
as if he were afraid to leave, and next 
day it was a quarter past one before 
he came in, as if he had hovered 
round the portal, afraid to enter. 
When he did come, he started visibly 
when he saw Mrs. Pritchard at her 
post by the door, and he sidled to his 
usual table, and took his place with 
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an attitude so crestfallen and abject 
that everyone in the room noticed it, 
and they saw also that the widow’s 
eyes were fixed upon him with an 
expression half of censure, half of 
sympathy, and perhaps a touch of 
old-time liking for the man: a liking 
now made partly visible in day of 
trouble, as is the way with women. 
And, indeed, such conduct as that 
of John Ferrars’ was enough to shake 
confidence in the Bank itself. One of 


that something dramatic was about 
to happen. Even the widow seemed 
cowed by his resolute bearing, and 
for a moment wavered as if about to 
hand the bag to the maid who usually 
held it. 

The room scarcely breathed. Not 
a man there but held himself a little 
straighter when he saw’ the effect of 
masculine masterfulness thus boldly 
asserted, as is, of course, right and 
proper. Even the cashier maid, in- 





the guests, watch- 
ing keenly, 
fancied he saw 
more in the wid- 
ow’s look than Ses 
the others ob- £”4~ 
served, and said ke His 
in a whisper to 
his neighbour : 

“She suspects 
the old man, but 
if she catches him 
in the very act 
of cheating there 
will be no public 
exposure this 
time, as there was 
before.” 

“Tm not so 
sure,” was whis- 
pered back. “It 
seems incredible 
that a man of 
Ferrars’ standing 
would cheat, but 
you never can 
tell ; you never 
can tell. If she catches him at it 
she'll expose him. She'll forbid him to 
come here again; see if she doesn’t.” 
+ On the third day the climax came. 
John Ferrars entered the restaurant 
prompt to the moment, and, looking 
neither_to the right nor the left, strode 
to his table with a mien of defiance 
that was not lost on the witnesses. 
The electricity of expectation per- 
vaded the room; the excited feeling 








“*SHE SUSPECTS THE OLD MAN,’ THEY SAID.” 


stinctively recog- 
nising the mo- 
mentary weaken- 
ing of her sex, 
tiptoed toward 
her mistress; but 
the latter gently 
waved her aside 
and stood her 
ground. The 
room heaved a 
simultaneous sigh 
of temporary de- 
feat, and turned 
its eyes on John 
Ferrars. 

The next move 
lay with him. 
He ate his chops 
and drank his 
coffee with an un- 
concern much too 
well assumed to 
be real. At ten 
minutes past two 
he rose, and 
the tension of the 
room reached its climax.  Striding 
to the widow he flung his money into 
the bag with a motion so swift that 
if she had intended to intercept it she 
could not have done so. In the silence 
all heard the coins jingle as they 
struck the accumulation deposited 
before them. Without pausing the 
fraction of an instant the old man 
slammed the door behind him with 
a crash that affected over-strained 
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nerves like the report of a cannon. 
Was it victory, or the bluster of 
defeat? No one could tell. 

The widow gazed for a brief interval 
at the still quivering door, then she 
turned to the bag and made a short 
research among its contents, selected 
a coin from among the others, handed 
the bag to the maid, and walked 
steadily to her parlour with face as 
impassive as that of the Sphinx, 
although the Sentimental Guest main- 
tained (in a whisper) that there was 
a trembling of the eyelashes. He 
surmised it to be a masculine triumph, 
but the more Material Guest shook 
his head. 

“She has caught him in the act,” 
he said, gloomily, “and will warn 
him off the course if he dares set foot 
in here to-morrow.” 

When the last man left the chop- 
house toward three o’clock, he might 


have seen John Ferrars pacing up 
and down along the opposite side of 
the court, hands clasped behind him, 
head bowed, muttering to himself as 


he walked. As a big clock in the 
neighbourhood struck three he roused 
himself, crossed to the door of the 
restaurant, and went in. One or two 
servants clearing away looked up in 
surprise. The room had that banquet- 
hall-deserted appearance which such 
an apartment assumes the instant the 
last guest takes his departure. Over 
the window of the inner door a red 
curtain had been drawn, which gave 
greater seclusion to the inmate than 
was afforded by the half-size white 
muslin; but this closing of the eye 
of the parlour, so to speak, added 
to the forlornness of the dining hall. 

John Ferrars tapped lightly at the 
inner door, and as there was no re- 
sponse he had the boldness to lift 
the ancient latch and enter. An or- 
derly neatness was the keynote of the 
room. Mrs. Pritchard sat at the oaken 
table, arms resting on it, and her 
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face on her arms. She raised her head 
as the door opened, and, if there was 
surprise in her eyes when they 
beheld her visitor, it was veiled by 
the moisture in them. On the table 
before her lay the black silk bag un- 
opened, and near by, alone in its 
golden glory, there glittered a half- 
sovereign. 

“Well, Mrs. Pritchard,” said Fer- 
rars gruffly. He had taken up a 
position with his back against the 
door—the attitude of a man who was 
going to stand no nonsense. 

“Well, John Ferrars,”’ echoed the 
widow in a tone by no means as firm 
as it might have been. The Senti- 
mental Guest would have been pleased 
with the relative manner of the two, 
could he have seen them. 

“Mrs. Pritchard, madam,” con- 
tinued John Ferrars firmly, clearing 
his throat for action, “‘ I have called 
to inform you that your conduct these 
last three days has been such as to 
cast a feeling of uneasiness over the 
room beyond, and it must cease.” 

** As I have said before, I will allow 
no interference with my business,” 
replied the widow with more of deter- 
mination than might have been ex- 
pected. The Material Guest would 
have nodded his head in approval. 
Ferrars braced up his shoulders a 
little more and spoke harshly. 

“But I have come to interfere, 
madam. To request, madam, and if 
that fails, to insist, madam.” 

“IT shall have none but honest 
customers in this house, sir,” pro- 
claimed the widow firmly. 

* Do you insinuate that I am dis- 
honest, madam ? ” demanded Ferrars, 
a deep frown wrinkling his brow. 

“That is almost the question asked 
by the wretched clerk whom I caught 
cheating. Honesty, sir, is a straight 
line, and he who diverges to the riglit 
of itis as culpable as he who diverges 
to the left.” 





MRS. PRITCHARD’S SENSE OF DUTY 














“ «NONSENSE !' REITERATED FERRARS, WHICH SHOWED HIS VOCABULARY WAS DESERTING HIM,” 


““Nonsense!” said Ferrars, un- 
easily. 

““It is not nonsense, but truth. 
For a long time past I have found in 
the bag each day sometimes one half- 
sovereign, sometimes two, and once 
three of them, which. could not be 
accounted for. The maid had changed 
no gold, and no gold should have been 
there. For weeks I have suspected 
you, and to-day I have detected you. 
Do you deny, John Ferrars, that you 
have this afternoon slipped in a half- 
sovereign between the shilling and 
the sixpence that you really owed 
me?” 

“Nonsense!” reiterated John 
Ferrars, which showed his vocabu- 
lary was deserting him; then he 
capitulated further by adding the 
weak platitude, “ Surely a man may 
do what he likes with his own.” 

“Surely,” agreed the widow, quick 
to seize the abandoned position, “* and 


so may a woman. THere is your own,” 
she added, shoving the half-sovereign 
along the smooth table towards him, 
‘and you may do what you like with 
it, but not in this eating-house, which 
is my own. I must ask you not to 
come here again.” 

The Sentimental Guest would have 
been shocked at the completeness of 
the widow’s victory. All confidence 
dropped from John Ferrars as an 
unloosened cloak falls. He seemed 
to grow ten years older in a second. 
As the widow gazed at him she 
almost feared a physical collapse on 
the part of her uninvited visitor. Her 
womanly sympathies were instantly 
aroused, and, rising, she said with the 
utmost gentleness : 

“Won’t you take a chair, Mr. 
Ferrars? I will get you a cup of 
coffee.” 

He took the chair, but not the coffee, 
waving her to her seat again with 
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something of his old imperiousness 
in the gesture. When he spoke his 
voice was husky with emotion, and 
the widow sorrowed that she had dis- 
missed him so unkindly. 

** Mrs. Pritchard, madam,” he be- 
gan slowly, “I am old enough to be 
your father, and I ask you to bear 
with me for that reason if for no 
other——” 

“Sir, you are far from being old,” 
interrupted the widow, hastily. “‘ In 
the mellow prime of life I should call 
you. See how diligent you are in 
business, in the City every working 
day, and other times as well. Many a 
younger man might take hint of 
industry from your example.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“* Madam, I have no business, nor 
have I had this last seven years. I 
am retired, and live twelve miles out, 
at Surbiton, where I have a villa, and 
a competence. I have kept my season 
ticket on the railway, and come up 
to London each day that I may eat 
at your table. This is the only place 
now left in London where a chop can 
be rightly cooked or good coffee 
made.” 

“But surely your family—your 
servants——” 

“ T have no family, and never have 
had. I may almost say I have no 
servants. One old woman comes in 
while I am away and sets the house 
to rights.” 

“To rights!” cried the widow 
aghast. ‘“* You poor man, who gets 
your breakfast and your supper ? ” 
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This woman had been catering all 
her life, supplying creature comforts 
to her fellows. It had been her pride 
that no one left her house who was not 
well fed, even though he could not 
pay, as had sometimes been the case. 
The yearning of the good provider 
shone in every line of her kindly 
countenance as she bent toward the 
ill-used man, and thought of his 
cheerless breakfasts. Some hint of 
this he caught as he glanced up at 
her, and he said hurriedly : 

‘““Madam, marry me and come to 
Surbiton.” 

She sat back more suddenly than 
she had leaned forward, gasping : 

“But I could not abandon my 
servants. They depend upon 
me.” 

“We will take them with us,” 
cried the old man brightening. “It 
is only twelve miles out, and it would 
be a sin to part with that cook.” 

“But the business after all these 
years, and it so long established ?” 

**Madam, the business is leaving 
you; not but what you were quite 
right to make no changes or try to 
compete with those upstart places. 
But there is another thing I have not 
had the courage to tell you, which is 
that the County Council resolved a 
fortnight since that all this part must 
come down to make way for what they 
call improvements.” 

So the widow, a widow no longer, 
went to Surbiton, and Pritchard’s, 
rebuilt 1685, is being rebuilt 
1908. 
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“ THE 
MASTERPIECE” 


By LILIAN GASK 


HEN Professor ‘Ma rryat 
married Eunice’ .Walgrove 


everyone said that he had 
made a fatal mistake. 

** A little butterfly thing like that !” 
cried the wives of the other professors, 
looking at Eunice as women do at 
those who have the misfortune to be 
beyond their ken. “‘ They have not a 
thought in common—she will tire 
of him in a week.” 

But Eunice did nothing of the kind. 
She was oddly happy with her pro- 
fessor, though his iron grey hair and 
stooping shoulders told he was twice 
her age. He understood her as no 
one else had ever done, and smiled 
at her vagaries as one would at those 
of some dainty humming-bird whose 
mission in life was to flash its wings 
in the sunshine. 

Perhaps it was because he loved so 
much and asked so little that Eunice’s 
soul—that faint white light that 
vanity and worldliness had almost 
quenched—grew steadily in the new 
atmosphere in which she found her- 
self. Her laugh was as gay as ever, 
and her small frivolities still laid her 
open to criticism from the “unco 
guid.’ But her tender ways when she 


was alone with her husband were very 
sweet. For him the desert blossomed 
as the rose, and he cherished her as 
his heart’s delight. 

After Dickie came he nearly lost 
her. For days she lay in the mists of 
pain, and when at last she found her 
way back to him again, her face had 
so altered that the Professor could 
not suppress a groan of anguish. 

“TI think I hate him!” she whis- 
pered, shrinking away from the tiny 
form pillowed on her reluctant arm. 
The baby opened his solemn eyes and 
looked at her; his pink flushed face 
was like a velvet rosebud, and his 
mouth her very own... With a 
sudden twist of his lithe little body he 
shot one diminutive fist into his 
mother’s face; with the other he 
seized a shining strand of hair that 
had fallen on to her shoulder. 

“You sweet!’ she cried, and 
gathered him to her breast. 

The years passed smoothly in that 
old cathedral town. The Professor 
continued to write the learned books 
which brought him fame, and the 
Professor’s wife skimmed over the 
surface of things, and grew lovelier 
every day. It was pretty to see her 
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playing “‘ mother ” to her small son ; 
little else than a,child herself, in their 
romps together she was often the more 
eager of the two. For Dickie possessed 
the gentle gravity his charming 
mother lacked ; he took life solemnly, 
and asked strange questions that 
made Eunice ripple with laughter, and 
his father faintly uneasy lest he 
should be taken away too soon. 

Dickie was “ almost six ” when he 
fell ill. A treacherous east wind found 
him among the primroses in early 
spring time and greedily seized his 
tiny throat, the dainty stem to his 
flower-like face. And it was “‘ Daddy,” 
not Eunice, who helped to nurse 
him. 

The Professor scarcely left him for 
a moment; his pretty mother had 
changed her room to one in the 
top storey, so that she might not hear 
his struggles for breath. She was 
as thin as a shadow by the time that 
he was able to sit up, and avoided 
meeting her husband’s eyes when they 
met at meal-times. 

He understood. Eunice had never 
kept from him her horror of pain and 
illness, and he knew that the thought 
of entering a sick room made her 
shudder with distaste. 

** Don’t you despise me, Richard ? ’ 
she asked one evening, when he had 
seen her shrink from Dickie’s clinging 
arms. For answer he drew her to him, 
and touched her forehead with his 
lips. 

“IT don’t suppose you can help it, 
dear,” he said, and his sadness cut 
her more than any reproach could 
have done. “ It is a reversion to that 
primitive instinct which, carried a 
little further, makes a pack of wolves 
kill a sick or wounded comrade. Some 
savage nations possess it still.” 

“ Richard!” she cried, her eyes 
almost black with horror, ‘* you don’t 
know what you are saying! It’s not 
like that—not that at all! Only I 


can’t bear sickness—I would rather 
die than have to do with it.” 

Her dainty red mouth had hardened, 
and her slim figure stiffened into 
rigidity. 

‘“*Don’t make me go back to him 
just yet,” she pleaded. And though 
Dickie called for her often that niglit 
she never came. 


Summer at Felthorpe is a pleasant 
time. The gardens by the river are 
gorgeous with crimson roses, and 
although the stately houses of the 
town itself look grey and forbidding 
by contrast, their long dim rooms are 
welcome resting places from the glare 
of the sunshine without. 

The Professor’s study was cool and 
shaded one flaring August afternoon. 
A big bowl of fragrant lilies stood on 
the oak table in the window, where 
Dickie’s paintbox lay on a pile of 
manuscripts. A rough-haired dog, 
with an expression of beatific content 
that was a reflection of Dickie’s, 
sprawled on the rug. He had at one 
time belonged to Eunice, but during 
an affray with a rival terrier he had 
received divers injuries, and these had 
driven him for a time from his mis- 
tress’s boudoir. Curiously enough, he 
had never chosen to return to it; 
for him, as well as Dickie, the study 
was the bourne to which his feet 
turned now. 

Dickie had changed a great deal 
since his illness. He was taller, and his 
face had lost its cherub roundness ; 
but it was his quietness that his 
mother noticed most. His passionate 
admiration of her was subdued into a 
sort of diffident affection, and he did 
not haunt her as he used to do. “I 
wonder if he noticed,” she would say 
to herself sometimes with a little 
shiver; the thought was torture to 
her. 

She came into the study that after- 
noon in a gown that made her look 
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more like some beautiful humming- 
bird than ever. It was like her to 
choose that glowing crimson when 
everyone else in her small world had 
flown to white, or delicate blues and 
greens, and it suited her to perfection. 
Her small pale face reminded the 
Professor of some rare and luminous 
pearl, set in a mass of rubies; the 
deepening gold of her waving hair 
made an aureole round her head, and 
shone in the nape of her white neck. 
“ Dickie !” she cried, “* where are you ? 
You haven’t been near me _ all 
day.” 

fhe child slipped down from the 
back of his father’s chair, and looked 
at her with that questioning glance 
she had grown to dread. 

‘* Don’t you want to come driving 
with me ? ” she asked joyously, noting 
with approval the spotless whiteness 
of his thin silk jacket. Dickie did not 
answer for a moment—he was playing 
with the pen he had been holding for 
the last half-hour, and did not seem 
inclined to stir. 

“I fink—I’d rather stay wiv 
Daddy,” he said at last. “He's 
writing an ink book, an’ I’m holdin’ 
his pen, so’s to be ready for him 
when he wants it.” 

**An ink book’—you ridiculous 
child!” his mother cried, kissing 
the top of his silken head. “ Well, 
stay if you like ; but you must go for 
a walk with nurse when it gets 
cooler. Goodbye, my Dickybird.” 
And she was gone. 

[he Professor worked on silently 
for some time, and Dickie, to whom 
writing “wiv ink” was a forbidden 
delight, leaned against his shoulder 
and waited patiently for the splutter 
that would mean that Daddy had 
spoilt another pen. 

“You was a long time breakin’ 
that one,” he remarked, with a deep 
sigh of relief as he handed over his 
treasure. His father put a hand under 


Dickie’s smooth chin, and raised his 
eyes to the level of his own. 

* Why didn’t you go with mother ?” 
he asked. 

Dickie stood on one leg—a habit of 
his when in deep thought. 

‘** 1—don’t—know,”” he answered 
dreamily ; then, with apparent in- 
consequence, he added: ‘“ Daddy, 
why doesn’t mother love things when 
they’re hurted? She doesn’t, you 
know.” 

** Nonsense!” cried the Professor, 
with the flush that only something 
that concerned Eunice could bring 
to his dark face. Dickie shook his 
yellow head. 

“* I know she doesn’t,” he said, *‘ ’cos 
she didn’t like Scamp when his ear 
was bwoke; an’ when my froat 
hurted she kissed me same as I do 
Aunt Maria. An’ J haven’t pwickles 
on my chin,” he finished in an injured 
tone. 

The Professor laughed; it was 
rather a funny laugh, Dickie thought, 
and ended suddenly. “It’s time you 
went for your walk, old fellow,” he 
remarked. “ Run off ‘to nurse, and 
ask her to take you down by the river. 
Don’t fall in.” 

Long after Dickie had left him the 
Professor sat very still. His face was 
hidden between his hands, and Scamp, 
dumbly sympathetic, thrust a soft 
nose under his arm. . . . Yes, it was 
quite true ; even Dickie had found it 
out; Eunice did not like “hurt 
things.” And he—he was a “hurt 
thing ” himself ; he had guessed it for 
months, but it was only yesterday 
that his suspicions had been con- 
firmed. 

The surgeon he had consulted for 
his increasing pain and weakness had 
talked gravely of ‘‘operation,” but the 
Professor, knowing what that would 
mean to Eunice, had put it aside as 
out of the question. He would bear 
anything rather than see her shrink 
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from him; better death itself than 
that. 

The Professor was unusually silent 
that summer. He had something to do 
that he could only get through alone, 
he told Eunice, the upright lines be- 
tween his brows contracting only as 
his wife protested. Since the first day 
of their marriage the study door had 
been open to her at will; now it 
was often locked, and the Professor’s 
voice, as he told her through the 
closed panels that he must not be 
disturbed, sounded harsh and strident. 

The first time that it happened 
Eunice was vaguely troubled; the 


second time she was filled with anger, 
and would scarcely speak to him when 
he came downstairs to her and tried 
to talk as usual. 

“You shut me out because you 
don’t care for me any more,” she told 
him indignantly ; and Dickie himself 


could not have been more childish 
than she inher wrath. The Professor 
dried her tears with his own handker- 
chief, smiling at her whimsically as 
he did so. 

‘Can't you trust me better than 
that?” he cried, with a term of 
endearment he rarely used ; and there 
was something in the deep tenderness 
of his expression that stilled Eunice’s 
sobs, and made her turn to him an 
April face of tears and smiles. 

‘If you'll go on loving me just the 
same,” she promised, “ you shall write 
your ‘Masterpiece’ without being 
disturbed. I suppose that is what you 
are doing, you wise old thing. Well, 
Dickie and I must amuse each other 
until it is finished.” And she flew 
off to attire herself for a garden 
party in another of those wonderful 
frocks that made her at once the 
envy and the reproach of her dearest 
friends. 

‘““The Masterpiece” went on but 
slowly, judging from the amount of 
the Professor’s time it seemed to 
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absorb. Sometimes he shut! hini- 
self in his study for days together, 
and it was not work that seamed his 
forehead, or caused him the sleepless 
nights that made Eunice so impatient. 

“You are working too hard,” she 
told him jealously; and though he 
smiled he did not contradict her. 

When the later autumn came and 
cold white mists swept up from the 
river, and made Dickie cough; the 
Professor insisted that his mother 
should take him to the South of 
France. 

“It will be best for you, too,” he 
told her; “ and—if I can—I’li join 
you soon.” 

Eunice clung to him with a deeper 
affection than she had ever shown 
before. 

“Let Dickie go to my mother,” 
she entreated. “She is at Beaulieu 
now, and would love to have him. 
Do let me stay! Ill promise not to 
interrupt the ‘ Masterpiece.’ ” 

The Professor’s weary form straight- 
ened itself as he raised her fingers to 
his lips. 

‘There is no ‘ Masterpiece,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Nevertheless, you must go, 
dear—it will be best for you—for all 
of us.” And Eunice wondered why 
his hand shook as he smoothed her 
hair. 

“ Yes—no—take anything you 
like, Annette,” she said impatiently, 
when her maid came to her a few days 
later for directions about packing. 
As the girl left her, marvelling at her 
mistress’s unusual irritation, Eunice 
took the reluctant Dickie on to her 
lap, and cried a little into his silken 
hair. Not even the prospect of a 
gay winter in the land of sunshine 
could console her for leaving her hus- 
band behind. 

** T know they’ll never dare to hurry 
him down to dinner,” she sighed. 
** He'll live on sandwiches and musty 
books, and forget to have his hair 





‘ut. I wish—almost—that I had not 
married such a clever man. Mother 
ulways said that one couldn’t control 
\ genius.” 

Beaulieu was at its loveliest when 
she and Dickie arrived, and old ac- 
quaintances who had fied to escape 
the London fogs, joyfully drew her 
into their circle. 

‘“* Eunice is in her element again,” 
wrote Mrs. Walgrove to the Pro- 
fessor ; and to the outside world, at 
least, it seemed as though Eunice 
were well content. 

But Dickie could have told a diff- 
erent story. He slept in a small white 
cot at the end of the luxuriant room 
that had been allotted to the English 
‘“milady”; and when the lights 
were out they often talked of 
Daddy, and how they missed him. 
Eunice’s letters were full of entreaties 
to him to join them; but though 
the Professor wrote often, and at 
greater length than usual, he never 
answered her eager questions as to 
when he would have finished his book. 

“I’m afraid he isn’t coming 
at all, Dickie,” she said, when he 
asked her for the hundredth time if 
he might take his new box of soldiers 
to the station to meet him. 

“P’raps his froat. hurts him like 
mine did, an’ that’s why he stays 
away,” said Dickie thoughtfully ; 
Eunice hushed him almost angrily. 

That night he woke in a fit of 
weeping. 

““Somebody’s hurted Daddy,” he 
cried, “‘an’ he can’t bweave!” 

He went to sleep again after a 
while, but Eunice dressed herself in 
the grey dawn, and packed a few 
things in a handbag. Very early in 
the morning she knocked at Mrs. 
Walgrove’s door, and told her she was 
going back to England. 

“ Annette and nurse will stay and 
look after Dickie,” she said, brushing 


aside her mother’s indignant pro-. 
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tests as if she had not heard them. 
“Richard wants me, and I’m going 
home.” 

By the time she reached the old 
grey house in the shadow of the 
cathedral she had worked herself into 
an agony of dread, and the troubled 
face of the maid who answered her 
ring did not reassure her. 

‘* The Master’s in London, ma’am,”’ 
she explained in surprise. ‘“‘ Didn’t 
you know ? He has been there three 
weeks or more. I think—he must be 
ill.” 

There was no train to town for 
nearly an hour, so after Eunice had 
made a pretence of eating the meal 
they brought her, she wandered into 
the deserted study. The chair by the 
desk was empty now, and the pens 
lay idle beside the deep glass ink-pot 
with which Dickie had so often longed 
to play. A ray of light filtered through 
the closed sunblinds, and shone on a 
row of envelopes on the mantelpiece 
addressed to herself in her husband’s 
firm, clear handwriting. 

They were numbered consecutively 
in the right-hand corner, and the 
numbers up to ten were missing. 
She knew now why none of the ques- 
tions she had asked him had _ been 
answered. The letters had been 
written before he left home, and left 
for the servants to post. 

It seemed an eternity to her until 
she reached. the house in London 
where the Professor was staying. It 
was a nursing home; and on the 
threshold she met the surgeon who 
had lately operated upon “ the famous 
Professor Marryat.” 

He told her the truth—that her 
husband’s life was hovering in the 
balance, and that she could not be 
allowed to see him at present. 

** You can stay in the house if you 
wish,” he added kindly, “for I 
believe the Home is slack just now, 
and Sister Alice can put you up.” 
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Eunice hoped and waited. 

But the Professor had wandered 
very close to the borders of the 
unknown land, and for many days 
he was oblivious of all around him. 
Eunice almost forced her way into 
his room at last. 

“Poor thing,” the nurses said. 
‘“*She.can do him no harm now, and 
it may be a comfort toher afterwards.” 
So they let her stay; she was very 
calm and _ self-controlled, and they 
doubted whether she cared much 
after all. 

Eunice happened to be alone with 
him that afternoon. The room was 
almost in darkness, but the fire, with 
its fitful blaze, every now and then 
threw the chiselled face on the 
pillow into strong relief. So pale 
it was, so spiritualised and wan, 
that it seemed to her as if he 


might die in sleep; as she watched 


him all the untouched depths of 
her nature flooded her soul and 
swept away her limitations. Her love 
was stronger than death; it should 
bring him back to her. 
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“Richard!” she called, with an 
intensity of longing that made her 
quiet tones thrill: ‘ Richard— 
Richard ! ” 

He stirred, and looked at her in- 
credulously. 

‘** Eunice?” he breathed. “ Ah! 
but you mustn’t be here. You can’t 
stand sickness — I tried to save 
you——” 

Eunice slipped her arm under his 
head and drew it on to her shoulder. 

“*T can stand anything in the world,” 
she said, looking down at him with 
such exquisite tenderness that her 
face to him was as the face of an 
angel, “if I may stay with you: 
Beloved.” 

And her husband believed her. 


After some anxious days of waiting 
and watching he recovered ; the sur- 
geons called it a “‘ unique case,” and 
reported it in the medical journals. 
It gained them much notice, but the 
Professor is firmly convinced that it 
was his wife’s voice that brought 
him back to life. 


JUNE 


By AvucGusta Hancock 


Across the garden’s greenness the hedge of lavender 

Glea ns like a mist of purple where drifting breezes stir, 

And gold and brown of honey-bees above its sweetness gleam 

And all the world keeps June, my sweet, and life's a golden dream. 


The China rose nods greeting, the larkspurs curtsey low 

As if to bid you welcome, my sweet love, ere we go, 

And columbinaes that shimmer like elf-maids by the way 
Twirl ruffled skirts for dancing to charm you, sweet, to-day. 


The red path’s strewn with rose-leaves and edged with mignonette, 
And here and there forget-me-nots just like your eyes are set, 

A Crimson Rambler bends to kiss your dainty cheek, heart’s dear, 
And would 'twere always June, my sweet, and you and I were here. 
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By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XXIV.—“ WEBBINGTON,” SOMERSET 


HERE is-always a fascination 
about a hillside site for a house 
if it only be on the right side 
of the right kind of hill, for 

then its position secures it a fine 
command of view, whilst the _ hill 
affords it shelter on one front. It 
may often be the best site of all, if it 
is well selected, just as a site in a 
narrow valley is so often the worst. 

“ Webbington ” is obviously well 
placed, for, whilst it is not too high to 
be readily accessible without undue 
toil, it has enough eminence to afford 
delightful prospects. It is situate on 
the lower slope of a spur of the most 
western peak of the Mendips, and the 
big hill which is called Crook’s Peak 


rises behind the house to a height of 
750 feet above sea level. This finely 
shaped hill has a beautiful surface 
and texture with outcropping rock 
and gorse, and forms a glorious back- 
ground to the picturesque white- 
gabled house. 

Enough level ground has _ been 
obtained to provide a large court- 
yard on the entrance front, and a 
fine walled terrace on the other front, 
which buttresses up the house very 
agreeably in the appearance from the 
valley. 

Approaching the house, after a 
short drive from the pretty village 
of Winscombe, we come suddenly 
upon it, nestling on the hillside to our 
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left, and as we look out over the long 
stretch of level meadows with Brent 
Knoll in the distance, and beyond, 
again, the Bridgwater Bay, the Bristol 
Channel, and the Welsh Hills, we 
realize the charm of the site, which 
combines the sheltering effect of the 
hill with the beauty of a widely- 


stretching valley landscape. 

We may well, after much 
experience, come to the con- 
clusion that good sites are 


born, and not made. Certain 
itis that many good houses 
have been built on bad sites, 
and many are very badly 
placed on good ones! My 
readers will agree with me 
that for a hillside site with 
no great amount of level 
ground to be obtained except 
at enormous cost, the proper 
treatment is of a sturdy and 
solid character, at all events 
in the lower parts, and also 
a plan’ which _ stretches 
lengthways with the hillside 
rather than in the shape of 
a square, which involves 
much deep cutting. To 
make the house sit with ap- 
parent security and _ solidity 
on its base is of the first im- 
portance, and to this end 
some out-standing work of a 








NO, 2, A HILLSIDE SKETCH, 


substantial kind, such as this ad- 
mirable terrace walling at “ Web- 
bington,” is of the greatest value. 
At ‘“Webbington,” the lower level 
of the building is made very 
useful for gentlemen’s cloak room, 
a lower garden entrance, heating 
chamber, and so forth. 

At a glance, the architect will note 
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how skilfully the plan is laid out for 
good internal economy. The main 
entrance is well sheltered from the 
inner hall, which makes quite a com- 
fortable lounge, the entrance from it 
to the main staircase being through 
an opening in the oak panelling (see 
sketch No. 5). The dining-room is 
so placed that from it there is the 
easiest convenience of access 
for both service and visitor, 
whilst the smell of cooking 
is kept well away from the 
other entertaining rooms. It 
will also be seen that in 
this house there is noattempt 
to make the entertaining 
rooms en suite; each one is 
treated with a privacy and 
separation which certainly 
make for comfort. In fact, 
the whole plan suggests the 
feeling of cosiness and com- 
fort, even in the main stair- 











NO. 4. THE GROUND PLAN. 


case and the jong landing. In th’‘s 
respect it is essentially English and 
marks the striking difference between 
our own and French and many Ameri- 
can houses. As we have seen, the 
dining-room is approached down a 
corridor from one corner of the hall. 
The study is entered from the entrance 
vestibule, with access also from one 


NO. 5. “ENTRANCE TO STAIRCASE FROM HALL, 
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corner of the billiard-room. The draw- 
ing room is entered from one corner of 
the hall; and the billiard-room is at a 
slightly lower level than the hall, and 
is entered from the garden vestibule. 
Thus each of the principal rooms has 
a well-separated access. 

The porch (see No. 3) is planned 
with a low wide arch, which has an 
inviting, hospitable look. 

It has a quaint fixed 
wood and stone seat, 
and the roof is vaulted 
in brick and stone. The 
vestibule is panelled in 
oak, and has a dainty 
plaster ceiling slightly 
domical. 

The hall (see No. 6) is |3iA) 
finished entirely in oak, | p= 
with a note of warm © " 
colour in the red brick 
vaulting over the mantel- [AS 
piece. 

The dining - room has 


NO, 6, THE HALL, 


several points of interest. Above the 
high oak panelling is a quaintly model- 
led frieze in plaster. The cove over the 
mantelpiece which forms the trimmer 
arch of the fireplace above is also 
finished in plaster, with lightly model- 
led intersecting lines. The oak beams 
are deeply moulded on the edges, and 
give a solidity of effect which is 
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no, 8. 














NO, 9. STAIRCASE LANDING, 





THE DINING ROOM. 








pleasing. My sketch (see No. 
8) illustrates the interest- 
ing fireside design in this room 
and the furniture is omitted, 
but the views from every 
point are extremely good. 
The figure, which is of an 
average size person, indicates 
the scale. 

The drawing-room (see No. 
Ir) isin tones of white and 
ivory, with pale blue curtains 
of a pretty tone. The plaster 
ornament is very softly and 
nicely modelled, so that it 
decorates without any harsh- 
ness or over-much emphasis. 
This room commands fine 
views, as, indeed, do all the 
principal rooms on both floors. 

The large bedroom, with 
timber and plaster and out- 
standing truss (see No. 7) isa 
very interesting room: It has 
a charming little belvedere 
balcony, of which is shown an 
exterior photograph (No. 13). 

The main staircase has a 
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square landing near 
the top steps, which 
is filled with - side 
seats. It commands 
a delightful view. 
The ceiling is a semi- 
circular plaster vault 
decorated with 
flatly-modelled 
bands of enrichment 
over each beam. The 
enriched bands run 
also along the spring- 
ing of the vault 
above the wood 
cornice. The posts 
and rails, which en- 
close the well of the 
stairs, have some 
very characteristic 
wood cutting like 
the traditional work || 
found on our old Lh 
carts and wagons, 7 
and my sketch (see 
No. g) shows how 
effective it is. The whole result in 
the staircase design is most pleasing. 
The billiard-room is a_ pleasant, 
spacious apartment, with a raised 
recess at one corner. The fireplace 
and mantel are of interesting design. 
As to materials, ‘‘ Webbington”’ is 
built with stone walls for the 
lower storey of good texture and 
colour, with ,white plaster finish 
to the upper storey, the roofs being 
covered with red tiles. The exterior 


—H1-_ —___-___ -— 


woodwork, of doors, windows, timber 
framing, and barges to gables, is all 
oak. The terrace walling is built of 
the neighbouring Doulting stone at 
the terrace level, and below that of 
the dark local stone. 

The approach drive to the house 
branches out from the main road at a 
point which enables it to be carried 
through at pretty nearly the level of 
the house™on the hill-side. At the 
entrance is “a most successfully 
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NO. 12, THE ENTRANCE LODGE. 


designed little lodge built up in half- 
timber work. As will be seen from 


my sketch (see No. 12), the grouping 
and outline of the building with the 
entrance gates is exceedingly good ; 


the emphasis of the various features 
being very happy. It takes a good 
deal of exceptional instinct and know- 
ledge to design so charming a lodge 
as this, if we may judge from the fact 


that we see few as good. As one 
drives away from the house, the view 
of it is quite as satisfactory. The plan 
indicates how well the accommoda- 
tion required has been obtained. 
Another picturesque feature on the 
estate is the group of kennels and 
hunting stables, which Mr. E. J. May, 
the architect, has also designed and 
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superintended. It is a very plain 
group of buildings, but it is quite 
a pleasing feature in the landscape 





NO. 13. BELVEDERE PORCH, 
from several points. The long lines 
of low buildings are very well com- 
posed (see No. 10). Mr. H. A. Tiarks, 
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the owner, is joint Master of the 
Weston Harriers. 

A house like ** Webbington ” would 
probably make the reputation of an 
unknown architect ; it is certainly to 
be counted amongst Mr. May’s most 
successful buildings, and to those 
who have studied the “ points” of 
successful home building, bespeaks a 
sound knowledge and experience in 
domestic architecture, allied to an 
intuitive instinct for artistic develop- 
ment. We may trace two little items 
of detail to Switzerland and Germany, 
but the building throughout marks a 
sane and encouraging belief in the 
merit of our traditional English work, 
and one cannot think that the vital- 
ity of English traditions has died out 
whilst we get new buildings like this. 

I could name two or three items 
of detail in such a house as this 
which might be anathema to an 
architectural professor, but to arrive 
at a result in house design like 
‘“* Webbington ” one has to know much 
and feel much which is not taught in 
the schools. Its expression is that 
which comes from a sound faith in 
byegone tradition, and is not marked 
by a straining effort to get outside 
the inheritance of our architectural 
beliefs. 


> 
NO. 14. THE ENTRANCE; FRONT FROM THE HILLSIDE. 
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PREJUDICE 


By LAWRENCE HOWARD 


Illustrated by E, S. Hardy 


HEN the office boy brought 
in the card his countenance 
radiated satisfaction, and 
he raised the salver higher 

that Strange might read the name 
without troubling to lift the card. 
With hands thrust into his trousers’ 
pockets, Strange had been slouch- 
ing up and down his office, but 
on the advent of Crooks he paused, 
bent his tall head and _ having 
grasped his visitor’s name his lips 
shaped themselves to utter a low 
whistle of surprise. He hastily 
freed his hands and took up the 
card, and the embryo whistle never 
became sound, for the lady followed 
her card too closely, being unaccus- 
tomed, apparently, to office ways. 
Crooks, when he provided her with a 
chair in the outer office, had felt 
secure of his own importance in 
ushering a real ladyship into his 
master’s presence; but here the 
lady was, close at his heels, and the 
boy’s face grew long with disappoint- 
ment. 

“It’s not often as I gets an oppor- 
tunity with a lady o’ title,” he com- 
plained to himself. 

“You may know my name, per- 
haps,” the lady said, bestowing on 
Strange a look of candour and con- 
fidence. 

‘I do recognise your name and I 
am sorry for the reason,Lady Darke,” 
replied Strange. “* You have my sin- 
cerest sympathy,” he concluded 
lamely. 

At this his visitor, a tall, fair- 
haired woman, young and dressed in 
palpably new widow’s weeds, grew 
distressed and raised her handkerchief 


tohereyes. Strange begged her to be 
seated, then sat down himself oppo- 
site his interesting-looking client. He 
was aware of the tragic circumstances 
that made her a_ widow, and he 
allowed her a few moments to indulge 
her grief before he addressed her, 
and when he did speak it was to say 
gently, in a sympathetic voice : 

“I hope I may be able to assist 
you, Lady Darke.” 

“You know from the papers,” she 
said, struggling for composure, “ that 
my husband, Sir John Darke, died 
suddenly in Paris little more than a 
fortnight ago. I am convinced he 
did not die from natural causes, for 
he was a young man, only thirty-five, 
and very strong.” Again the lady 
held her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“The autopsy declared his death 
due to heart failure, I believe,” said 
Strange; “ but have you any reason 
or fact to support your theory ? ” 

“*T have a curious piece of evidence 
to bear out my opinion, but I must 
tell you I held the same _ view 
before I realised the significance of 
this.” As she spoke Lady Darke 
opened a small, black suéde hand- 
bag and took from it a somewhat 
crumpled slip of printed paper. 
With fimgers that trembled — she 
smoothed it out and placed it on 
the desk before Strange. “ This has 
been in my possession since the 
evening before Sir John’s death,” 
she said impressively ; “but I had 
not read it until a moment before 
I received the message from Paris 
announcing it.” 

Strange read aloud from the slip: 
“Died to-day, at Hotel Continental, 
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Paris, Sir John Darke, of L«ndon.” 
“This is indeed a curious notice,” he 
said, and he turned the paper over 
and read the print on the back ;_ then 
he rose and walked to the window, 
where he scrutinised it more closely 
in a better light. Lady Darke 
regarded him with interest. Evidently 
his judgment would be important to 
her. Instead of giving an opinion, 
however, he began to question 
her. 

“How did this paper come into 
your possession ?’’ he asked. 

“It was placed in my hand by a 
man in the street who was giving 
away advertisement circulars. I am 
not in the habit of touching things of 
that kind, but almost at the instant 
this was given me I intercepted 
a telegraph boy at my own door in 
the Cromwell Road, with a message 
from Sir John telling me he would 
return on the following day. I read 
the telegram in the street and had 
only just finished reading it when this 
paper was placed in my hand, and 
absentmindedly my fingers closed 
upon it, and I took it into the house 
with me.” 

“Would you recognise the man 
again ? ” 

“TI scarcely think so,” replied 
Lady Darke thoughtfully, casting 
back her mind to the afternoon in 
question ; then she added, still speak- 
ing with deliberation : “ He was tall, 
for I did not see his face, his head 
being above my line of vision. He 
was thin and somewhat stooped, for 
I remember his profile as I glanced 
towards him while waiting for a 
moment at the door to be let in. I 
think,” she continued, still ruminat- 
ingly, “ that he was the usual type of 
sandwich-board man.” 

Lady Darke grew silent, and Strange, 
watching her face attentively, saw 
her flush, then suddenly pale. He 
believed she had recalled something 


further concerning the man, and 
waited for her to continue. 

““T remember also,” she went on 
in a quavering, frightened voice, 
“that his queer, half-strangled, asth- 
matic sort of cough recalled to my 
mind someone whom I had known 
long ago. You may thinkit odd that 
I speak of these things for the first 
time now, but I was very happy that 
evening, Mr. Strange, because I had 
not expected Sir John would return 
so soon, and nothing else impressed 
me very much.” 

“Why, then, did you preserve the 
paper?” asked Strange. 

“You have read the print on the 
other side, have you not ? The Miss 
Winn mentioned there is a school 
friend ; we were at the Royal College 
together. I saw her name when I 
was about to cast the slip into the 
waste basket, and I placed it on my 
writing table for future consideration. 
I meant to discover from it the 
periodical containing the whole 
article. 

“You did not, on that occasion, 
read the notice concerning Sir John ?” 

“No. It was purely because of Miss 
Winn’s name that I kept the paper.” 

“Will you tell me when you first 
read the notice ?” 

**T read it, as I have said, a few 
minutes before I received the message 
from the Hotel Continental asking 
me to come to Paris. My maid, 
Elliott, came to me in great perturba- 
tion, crying: ‘ Read this; oh, read 
this, my lady.’ At first I thought I 
must be dreaming ; I did not believe 
the printed words, and then I thought 
some one had played a cruel joke upon 
me. I could not think of anyone in- 
considerate enough to do this, but it 
seemed the only plausible explana- 
tion, and I seized upon it for comfort. 
I determined, however, to wire to 
Paris and ask if Sir John had left for 
London as he intended, and I was 
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writing out the message when the 
dreadful yellow envelope, that so 
often brings grief and disaster, was 
brought to me. I was distraught 
and unnerved by the notice, and asked 
Elliott to read the telegram for me, 
but before she spoke I knew the worst 
from her face; the notice had told 
nothing but the truth. I set out for 
Paris at once, and ever since my 
mind has been in a state of chaos. 
Before we left, Elliott locked this 
slip away, or I should never have 
remembered it again.” 

“When was it recalled to your 
memory again ?” 

“Only this morning; an hour 
ago. I was idly going over the con- 
tents of my desk when Miss Winn’s 
name again caught my eye. I read 
the print concerning her, and turned 
the paper over for continuation when 
this dreadful notice confronted me 


once more. Very shortly the connec- 
tion between the man in the street and 
this slip of paper presented itself to 
my mind. I was appalled on realising 
that I had brought the notice into 


the house myself. I searched my 
mind for someone to help solve the 
mystery when your name occurred to 
me. Sir John often spoke of your 
ability in analysing what appeared 
incomprehensible, although when you 
left law to become an investigator he 
did not approve, altogether. I feel 
sure, Mr. Strange, you will help me 
to search for the destroyer of my 
husband and my happiness.” 

“ It is most flattering, Lady Darke, 
that you should place such confidence 
in me, but my success must depend 
very greatly upon what you can tell 
me.” 

“But I have told you everything 
I can think of. If there is anything 
further you wish to learn, pray ques- 
tion me, Mr. Strange, for what I have 
already recalled in this room is a 
revelation to me, and I feel more 
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than ever certain that Sir John met 
his death through some accident, or 
clever diabolical means. He did not 
die from natural causes.” 

“* First of all, then,” said Strange, 
“this notice has obviously been set 
up by an amateur,” and he took up 
the slip again. ** The type used was not 
selected by a compositor. The print 
at the back of the notice is a galley 
proof from the printer who prints the 
journal in which the article appeared. 
We shall learn the name of the 
journal and the printer quite 
easily, but will you tell me, Lady 
Darke, more about the man this 
advertisement distributor’s cough re- 
called to you; the ‘someone’ whom 
you knew long ago?” 

“Oh,” she said with a gasp, “ do 
your suspicions turn in that direc- 
tion?” 

“It is the direction where I see the 
only clue at present,” replied Strange. 

“That direction,” she said in a 
low, breathless voice, “* is mere specu- 
lation, for it could not be so horrible ; 
you do not know what your sugges- 
tion implies, Mr. Strange,” Lady 
Darke concluded in a faint voice, 
then she sank back in her chair 
unconscious. 

Strange called Crooks to assist 
him in placing the lady on a couch. 
They removed her bonnet and drew 
off her gloves. Strange was on thie 
point of sending Crooks for a doctor, 
when she showed signs of returning 
life. Presently she sat up, and 
the delighted Crooks brought a 
glass of water on his small salver, 
which Lady Darke sipped at from 
time to time. 

“It will be wiser to defer the re- 
mainder of the interview until you 
are feeling stronger,” said Strange, 
solicitous for his clients’ comfort. 
“It is very painful for you to review 
these sad circumstances.” 

“T shall know no peace until you 
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discover the source of the—the— 
tragedy,” she said, hesitating and 
stammering till Strange thought she 
would faint again, but she poss- 
essed an indomitable’ will, and 
succeeded in keeping at bay the 
feeling that at intervals seemed about 
to overwhelm her. Her countenance 
wore a look of fear, as if confronted 
by some new condition that she did 
not know how to deal with. Gradu- 
ally she became more calm, when 
her expression changed to one of 
defiance, and her voice grew hard, in 
keeping with her look. 

“Tf you insist upon continuing 
the inquiry now,” said Strange, 
““we must begin with the man you 
used to know, the man with the 
peculiar cough. He was musical, 
was he not ?” 

“He is a composer of some note— 
or was, for I have seen nothing of 
his work for a long time.” 

“He also knew Miss Winn ? ” 

“He did. Do you know Henry 
Alansohn, Mr. Strange, that you 
place him so quickly ?” she asked 
in surprise. 

“T have never heard his name 
before, but I imagined that a man 
who would have in his possession the 
proofs of anarticle ona musician might 
have written the article himself.” 

** But you are speaking, Mr. Strange, 
as if you thought the man who gave 
me the slip of paper was Henry 
Alansohn, which I assure’ you 
he was not; indeed I should have 
known him in any disguise. This 
man’s appearance was much older ; 
he was, in fact, quite an old man. 
No; it wasn’t Henry Alansohn who 
gave me the paper,” she concluded 
with decision. 

“ How long since you have met Mr. 
Alansohn ? ” 

“It must be seven years.” 

“Much may happen to change a 
man in seven years. 
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But, even so, Lady Darke still 
insisted that the man she had seen 
could not have been Alansohn, and 
so vehement was her denial that her 
face took on a good deal of colour. 

“Had this man any reason to 
dislike Sir John or yourself ? ” Strange 
inquired. 

““He may have fancied he had, 
but actually he had no reason,” 
she replied hastily. 

“Was he a friend of yours or your 
husband ? ” 

“Sir John never met him, and I 
don’t remember that I ever mentioned 
his name to my husband.” 

** Will you tell me the circumstances 
under which you last met Mr. Alan- 
sohn, Lady Darke ? ” 

“Must I tell you all the sordid 
story, Mr. Strange ? ” asked the lady, 
almost wringing her hands in distress. 

“ There is no other way by which I 
can help you. You must tell me 
everything,” he commanded. 

“Well, then; I was once engaged 
to Henry Alansohn, and I changed 
my mind and broke it off, only a short 
time before we were to have been 
married.” 

“Did he consider himself aggrieved 
at your belated reluctance ?” 

“He did, although he was well 
aware that I entertained no love for 
him. What could I know of love ? 
I, who had to teach ten hours of the 
twenty-four, and then return to look 
after an invalid mother, who urged 
me, day after day, to marry the only 
man that cared for me. Time passed. 
I was twenty-three, and one day, 
feeling on the verge of collapse from 
overwork and worry, in apathy, 
I said to my mother I would consider 
him es a possible husband. All my 
youth had been disappointment. 
With brilliant prospects before me, 
my vo'ce had given way hopelessly, 
after two years’ training, so I slaved 
in schools, teaching music, and with 
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private pupils, until all ambition, even 
self-respect, deserted me: for in an 
evil moment I consented to marry a 
man for whom my only feeling was 
one of dislike. He visited us two or 
three times a week—lI used to play 
over his manuscripts and sometimes 
suggest changes. Often when he had 
successes to relate he was not quite 
sober, and once, after a particularly 
good piece of luck—a run on one of 
his songs—he insisted that I should 
name the day of our marriage. I 
would not, but my mother did, 
and it was within a fortnight of 
this day that she received an official- 
looking document from her brother’s 
solicitor, communicating the fact 
that she was now that brother’s 
sole heiress. He advised her to take 
possession of her estate in Scotland 
at once, and if she applied to a certain 
firm of solicitors in Queen Victoria 
Street, ample funds for removal and 


travelling would be provided. This 
was unexpected freedom, as my 
mother had been cut off from her 
family for many years, for reasons that 


I need not go into. I sent express 
letters to my pupils, and the different 
head mistresses of schools where I 
taught, telling them I should teach 
no more. I also wrote to Henry 
Alansohn, but in so strange a vein 
that I was an amazement to myself, 
for my pen, as it travelled rapidly 
over the paper, grew lucid with my 
hatred of the man. We left for Edin- 
burgh the same evening, and I hoped 
never to see him again; but twelve 
hours after we arrived at Cairngowrie 
he appeared with a face so haggard 
that it haunts me still; it was as the 
face of a man who had died from 
overwhelming shock. It may seem 
heartless to you, Mr. Strange, but I 
was only beginning to live, and I 
would not fulfil the promise wrung 
from me by my mother’s poverty ; my 
own I could, and would have endured. 


That is the story of the wrong I did 
Henry Alansohn, and it is less than 
the wrong he would have done me. 
From time to time he came to see my 
mother, but I never met him after his 
first visit, though my mother told 
me that at times he grew violent, 
and cursed me with many and varied 
curses.” 

Lady Darke ceased speaking, half 
from exhaustion, as well as possibly 
the end of her story. 

“Is your mother still living ?” 
Strange ventured. 

“She died two years after we went 
to live at Cairngowrie, where for 
the three following years I led a 
lonely life.” 

“How long had you known Sir 
John before your marriage ? ” 

“Only one year, and part of that 
time he was absent in China. We 
have been married two years. We 
meant to have gone to China this year, 
where Sir John has large interests 
in shipping circles.” 

“Would you recognise the man 
who gave you the paper ?” 

“I shouldn’t like to be too posi- 
tive; if the conditions and en- 
vironment were the same I might; 
but, whoever he was, he was not 
Henry Alansohn. If I thought any 
act of mine, even indirectly, had 
brought about my husband’s un- 
timely death—oh, anything but that 
I can bear,” she said, burying her 
face in her handkerchief. Presently 
she added, drying her eyes: “ My 
husband absorbed my every thought, 
and how could this man, who was 
little more than a memory to me, 
plan such mischief and unhappiness 
against me? Yet—” she dared not 
finish, and Strange knew she had 
arrived at the conclusion that this 
man was the only person with suffi- 
cient animus to perpetrate such a 
crime. 

“You firmly believe your husband 
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to have met his death in some seem- 
ingly unaccountable manner, which 
you wish me to discover, if I 


can ?” 

“Yes, oh yes,” she said, excitedly, 
‘and, much as it shocks me, I am 
beginning to think your suspicions are 
correct, for indeed Sir John had no 
enemies, nor have I, save this one 
man, who, alarming as the idea is, 
may have cherished a wish to do 
me terrible injury ?” 

“When you arrived in Paris, and 
in your husband’s room, did you 
notice any suspicious circumstance, 
or discover anything unusual in his 
luggage ?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “All his 
luggage was packed and strapped 
ready for early departure next morn- 
ing, with the exception of one bag, 
which lay open on the luggage stand 
at the foot of the bed. His remaining 
things that required packing Elliott 
placed in the open bag, after which 
she closed it, and we brought it away 
with us.” Lady Darke ceased speak- 
ing, overcome by an emotion such as 
had not yet seized her. Strange was 
considerably disturbed, but could 
only wait till the storm of grief had 
passed. 

“Have you examined the luggage 
since it arrived ?” he asked. 

‘“‘T have not had the heart to open 
anything,” she replied. 

‘* Will you allow me to go through 
it with—possibly your maid will 
overlook the contents and note any- 
thing unusual ? ’ 

“Oh, we will render you any 
assistance we can. When will you 
come ?” 

“To-day; now; at once,” said 
Strange, rising. 

Lady Darke also rose, rearranged 
her bonnet, and prepared to depart 
with Strange, on whom she cast a 
troubled glance. 

“I hope I may be forgiven, if I 


attribute to this man a wickedness he 
never committed,” she said. 

** We shall see what can be done in 
the matter; if the man is innocent, 
he will not be molested or annoyed 
in any way.” 


Arrived at the house, Lady Darke 
requested Elliott to conduct Strange 
to the late baronet’s dressing room, 
where in a short time she joined them. 
Opening the latest-packed travelling 
bag, the maid spread the contents 
on a table. 

“| know ail these things very well,” 
Lady Darke said, the tears rising 
once more to her eyes. 

* What is this ? ” inquired Strange, 
holding up a sort of large bracelet, 
made of steel links, which had several 
steel rings about an inch in diameter 
attached to it, at uneven distances. 

“I.don’t recognise that,” replied the 
widow. ‘“ What is it ?” she asked, 
as she reached over and took the chain 
in her hand, examining it closely. “I 
never saw this before.” 

“I found it lying on the floor, and 
thinking it might be the master’s, I 
placed it in the bag,” stated Elliott. 

Strange took it from the hand of 
Lady Darke. 

“Tt is an arrangement for keys, 
is it not?” he asked. 

“T am sure it isn’t, for Sir John 
had an ordinary key-ring. Fetch it, 
will you, Elliott ? ” 

The girl entered the next room, and 
returned almost at once with an 
ordinary key-ring with several keys 
dangling loosely from it. 

Strange kept working at the steel 
chain, twisting and turning the rings 
about. All at once it fell apart, 
and one of the rings dropped to 
the floor. 

“This seems to be a puzzle,” he 
said, and looking at his thumb he saw 
that a drop of blood was about to fall 
from it; he placed his thumb to his lips, 
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and the doing so caused a sudden 
thought of poison to enter his mind, 
and he drew very hard at the small 
wound. He looked at it, and could 
not have discerned where the wound 
was had it not been for the blood 
oozing from it. He continued to 
draw at it, when Lady Darke observed 
his action. 

“Have you hurt yourself?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is only a prick, but it was the 
ring that did it. I pricked myself 
in opening it; you see the chain is 
in one straight piece now. It is a 
puzzle.” 

Lady Darke held the chain in het 
hands again. “I never saw this 


before, but if it is a puzzle that 
would explain its presence in Sir 
John’s room; he was always fond 
of puzzles. He formed the habit 
through living so much alone, as he 


was accustomed to abroad.” 

As she spoke Lady Darke continued 
to inspect the steel links. “ Did 
your thumb bleed at once, Mr. 
Strange? Here is a small spot like 
a bloodstain. Just here,” she added, 
as she held out the chain for his 
inspection. 

“My thumb did not commence to 
bleed until I dropped the chain,” 
Strange said as he took it in his own 
hands for examination. 

“T shall go at once to an analytical 
chemist with this, Lady Darke, if you 
will excuse me, and I will tell you in 
the evening the result of his investiga- 
tion.” 


When Strange returned to the house 
in the Cromwell Road, he carried his 
right hand at his breast, held there 
by a black silk support. Lady Darke, 
seeing this, asked in surprise if he 
had met with an accident. 

“It was the steel ring—the slight 
prick, that caused it. The ring was 
poisoned, Lady Darke, and the stain 


on the chain was a bloodstain, whether 
from Sir John Darke’s hand or not 
remains to be disclosed. My hand is 
severely poisoned, and if I had not 
seen a specialist so soon it might have 
proved fatal.” 

“I was right,” half moaned Lady 
Darke, with a look of remorse and 
terror on her countenance. 

“To make our surmise absolute 
certainty, I must learn the exact spot 
in the room where this chain was 
found. Will you please call your maid, 
Lady Darke ?” 

Elliott related that she had picked 
up the chain near a table, some 
distance from the spot where Sir 
John’s body lay. The attendants at 
the hotel had testified to the fact that 
the electric lamp was still burning on 
this table when the door had been 
forced on the morning of the dis- 
covery. A chair was drawn up near 
the lamp, and there were a number of 
cigarette ends and a heap of ashes in 
a tray, showing that the baronet had 
sat late. There were neither books 
nor papers in the apartment, so it 
was obvious there must have been 
something of interest to keep Sir 
John from his bed, which had not 
been slept in, and although he had 
fallen at a spot quite on the opposite 
side of the rather large apartment, 
away from table and lamp, Strange 
thought it not unlikely that he had 
risen and crossed the room when he 
began to feel ill. He had fallen near 
one of his larger pieces of luggage, 
and Strange desired to know whether 
this particular piece contained medi- 
cine, or any remedy for sudden illness. 
Lady Darke requested Elliott to open 
it, and near the top they came 
upon a small travelling dispensary. 
Beneath the case containing the 
drugs, they found a light-coloured 
envelope of thick paper. It was 
addressed to Sir John at the 
Hotel Continental, and bore an 
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English stamp, but the postmark 
was indecipherable. There were 
creased marks in the envelope, which 
showed beyond a doubt that the 
chain had reached Sir John through 
the post. 

The affair now seemed plain to 
Strange, who, although he had only 
the peculiar cough to rely upon as 
certain description, he believed the 
printer of the slip, whom he would 
easily discover, would supply all 
further information. His investiga- 
tions led him to a large printing 
house in Floral Street, where the 
periodical containing the whole 
article, of which the slip contained 
only a portion, had been printed. 

Strange had been in the place 
some time, but had _ not yet 
found his man. He was near the 
entrance door, and about to pass 
out, feeling some disappointment at 


his failure, for he had been practically 
certain of finding the man here; 
he was about to push outward the 
heavy, half-glass door, when he heard 


a sound that startled him. There 
was no mistaking the character 
of the strangled cough. Strange’s 
admirable self-control kept him from 
turning round suddenly. He put his 
hand in an inside pocket and drew 
out a notebook and fumbled amongst 
its leaves. 

“TI must have left it on the colour- 
printing press,” he said, as he re- 
traced his steps. He passed the open 
door of a small office, where he saw a 
tall thin man standing before a tall 
desk, reading a galley slip. The 
curious, involuntary cough was re- 
peated as Strange paused for a 
moment in passing. 

Strange left the building very soon, 
but he lingered about, hoping to see 
the man leave the office for his 
lunch, and presently he appeared. 
As he moved forward ahead of him, 
Strange hoped he might enter a 
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restaurant where he could follow 
without attracting his attention 
Fortune favoured him in this, for 
the man entered a much-frequented 
place in a street off Leicester Squar« 

The narrow, hall-like apartment was 
quite full, and the man threaded his 
way to a staircase leading downwari| 
to acellar. This place was somewhat 
crowded also, but Strange secured « 
seat where he might observe, without 
being observed by his quarry, who 
presented such a vivid figure of unrest, 
and showed such a keen dislike of his 
fellows, that his tracer wondered why 
he frequented such a crowded restau- 
rant. Strange lunched and lingered, 
while the suspect drank half a bottle o! 
red wine and broke his French bread 
in small pieces, some of which he ate 
along with foreign cheese. The man 
lunched very lightly, but drank his 
wine with a relish. At the conclusion 
of his repast he lighted a cigarette, 
rose, and slowly picked his way out of 
the now almost packed premises. 
Strange was able to follow him with- 
out drawing his regard, and he saw 
him enter a private door of the print- 
ing establishment. “Ah,” he said 
to himself with satisfaction, “he is 
a fixture there, a proof-reader with- 
out doubt.” 

Strange called on Lady Darke 
and arranged to meet her at a studio 
in Leicester Square, where they might 
command a view of those passing to 
the restaurant he had visited on the 
previous day. Lady Darke, in doing 
this, was an excellent example of 
English courage, for she was in a 
state of nervous terror at the bare 
thought of seeing the man again; 
nevertheless she conquered her fears, 
and risked a disagreeable encounter. 
But she might well have spared 
herself, for the man, Henry Alan- 
sohn, passed the studio windows, 
and did not even look up in passing. 
He had no interest in anyone or 
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inything about him, except evidently 
to avoid his fellow-men, yet, incongru- 
sly, he was on his way to a crowded 
restaurant. If he had committed the 
rime he was suspected of, he was so 
secure in the concealment of his 
identity that he never gave even a 
guilty start, or a hasty glance over 
iis shoulder, as guilty men are said 
o do. It was mainly by his walk 
hat Lady Darke recognised him. 

The man’s face was pallid, his 
heek-bones high, and his mouth wore 

resolute, though bitter expression. 
ie stooped in standing, but as soon as 
ie moved he revealed a certain sort 
{ decision and pride of bearing, 
yet withal his appearance was 
decidedly sinister, and Strange did 
ot wonder that Lady Darke feared 
im. 

Strange now set about the formid- 
ible task of fixing upon this man a 


crime, which even the authorities did 


not admit was a crime. When he 
liad thoroughly mastered the man’s 
habits, Strange accosted him one day 
as he passed out of the restaurant. 
lle replied with a grudging politeness 
and a careless attention that betrayed 
the hold his own thoughts had on 
him. He coughed a good deal, and 
Strange recognised it -as a sound one 
would not soon forget. As he re- 
plied to Strange’s question his eye 
rested for a fleeting moment upon his 
questioner, and there was such a 
cold composure in the glance that 
Strange recognised the man’s con- 
scious superiority to all surprise. As 
day by day Strange studied the man 
le became convinced that to proceed 
further without careful thought would 
be to court failure, while if success 
met his efforts it would be a triumph 
indeed. Only by means of some 
extraordinary device could he hope 
to arrive at the secret of this man’s 
conduct. Strange ordered several 
duplicates of the steel chain and rings 


to be made. These he divided among 
his helpers, and he carried several in 
his own pocket. Strange and his emis- 
saries were now thoroughly familiar 
with the man’s haunts. They could 
tell where he was to be found at any 
time of the day or night. Armed 
with this knowledge, Strange gave 
certain orders to several of his men, 
and assuming a slight disguise him- 
self, he managed to secure a seat near 
him at the restaurant one day at 
lunch. As Alansohn rose, after light- 
ing his cigarette, Strange said: 

‘* Pardon me, but you have dropped 
something ?”’ and he pointed to the 
chain and rings which lay at full 
length on the table, which Strange had 
managed to place there without being 
seen. 

The man looked down at the table, 
at first with an irritable expression ; 
then he gave a sudden start, and his 
face altered so perceptibly that the 
surprise Strange had prepared fot 
him was quite as effective as he had 
anticipated. Drawing back quickly 
he gave Strange a sharp look, then 
glanced down again, as if half expect- 
ing to find the object vanished. Then 
he pulled himself together. 

“It is not mine,” he said, and 
walked out slowly and calmly as 
usual. 

Certain as to where he would be 
found in the evening, Strange in- 
structed one of his men. At a 
certain foreign café in Soho, Alan- 
sohn had been busily writing for more 
than an hour, and sipping hot rum at 
intervals. Finally he rose to depart, 
when he heard a voice at his elbow, 
say :— 

‘* Pardon me, but is not this yours?” 

As he glanced down he saw again 
the steel chain with its ring attach- 
ments. He stood very still for a 
moment, and his face grew slightly 
more pallid, but he merely said 
again : 
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“It is not mine,” and stalked out 
of the [place. When he emerged, 
Strange was not far off, wearing 
a deeper disguise than at luncheon. 
He believed Alansohn would go from 
the café to the nearest bar where he 
‘ould procure stimulant, which he 
did. Strange followed closely, and 
when he placed his liquor glass on 
the counter a steel chain with the 
rings attached again met his aston- 
ished gaze. 

“ Yours, I think, sir,” Strange said. 

“* It is not mine,”’ shouted the other, 
his eyes now wide with fear. 

“IT saw it fall from your sleeve 
when you set down the glass,” said 
one of Strange’s emissaries. 

“You lie,” said Alansohn, and 
walked away with a good show of 
resolution. 

Strange realised his man was hard 
to break. Almost any one, even a 


hardened criminal, would have given 
way at the third attempt. Strange de- 
termined to make still another effort. 
By a shorter way he preceded Alan- 


sohn to his lodgings. Arriving some 
considerable time before him, Strange 
was told to go up and await his 
coming. 

“ Second floor back,” the landlady 
called after him as Strange mounted 
the stairs. Reaching the door he saw 
a bright fire blazing in the grate, and 
the room was light enough for Strange 
to see his way about. He walked to 
the table under the gas chandelier, 
and placed a steel chain with rings 
upon it. Then he took his place in an 
obscure corner of the room and 
waited. When Alansohn came in, his 
excitement was apparent. Strange 
could hear him muttering curses as 
he climbed the stairs. He walked 
to the table, struck a match, and 
lighted the gas; then, glancing down- 
ward, he saw again the chain with its 
rings. He started back. 

“God!” he shouted, “am I mad, 
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or has the devil joined the pursuit 
against me? I cannot eat, I cannot 
drink, but this diabolical thing con- 
fronts me. Curse her!” he cried 
vehemently. Then he stood with 
working lips and stared at the thing. 
Strange thought he would fall in a 
fit, and so rose to his feet. Alansohn 
heard the movement, and turning he 
saw the investigator. 

“Ah, ha!” he laughed fiendishly, 
‘so I am caught at last! Well, there 
has to be an end of man as well as 
things, and I am ready for mine. I’m 
lost; dead to the world, anyway. 
Look at that!” he cried in a frenzy. 
‘“‘ That,” he said, tossing a roll into 
Strange’s hands, “‘ has been returned 
from a dozen newspaper and magazine 
offices. Burn it!” he cried fiercely. 
‘“*Had I succeeded in getting a pub- 
lisher for it I might have built up a 
new life and forgotten her. You 
know her, false creature that she is!” 
he cried. “ If I cannot be happy, she 
shall not continue in happiness. Do 
you know the poison with which that 
weak man played away his life ? 
Ah, I thought you didn’t, but the 
secret shall die with me! Puzzles, 
he was amused by a puzzle!” he said 
contemptuously, “while I—I have 
to toil without recognition or re- 
muneration.” 

During his wild talk Alansohn had 
walked to a bureau, and when he 
had fumbled about for a moment, 
he turned to Strange again. 

‘** Tell her,”’ he screamed, “ that I 
died cursing her. She shall never 
know happiness again; tell her, too, 
not to forget that I am the cause. 
Burn the manuscript that there may 
be nothing of me left in such a miser- 
able world. She could have helped 
me to fame,” he cried. ‘ Her sugges- 
tions brought me the only measure of 
success I secured. You need not 
tell her that, you fiend ! ” he shouted, 
as he glared wildly at Strange for a 
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“* BURN IT!" HE CRIED, ‘THAT THERE MAY BE NOTHING LEFT OF ME IN A MISERABLE WORLD, HAD I 
SUCCEEDED IN GETTING A PUBLISHER I MIGHT HAVE BUILT UP A NEW LIFE AND FORGOTTEN HER,’” 
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moment, then with foam-flecked lips 
he sank to the floor, dead! There was 
a long, slender needle in his hand, 
which he had taken from a case that 
lay on the bureau, and while he 
held Strange’s attention with his 
raving, he inflicted his death- 
wound. 

“It was no ordinary poison the 
man died of,” the Coroner said, ‘‘ but 


of some product from the mysteriou: 
East, and, although there is convin- 


cing evidence that some time before 


taking his own life he committed ; 
greater crime, he has passed from 
earthly judgments to a higher tri- 
bunal, and I must, without prejudice, 
pronounce the usual formula of ver- 
dict in these cases: ‘Suicide whilst 
temporarily insane.’ ” 


FETTERS 


By DUFFIELD BENDALL 


I, who once made mock at love, 
Now am fast in love's strong feiters. 


By the silver stars above, 


I, who once made mock at Love, 


Now am free no more to rove, 


Thus Sir Love repays his debtors. 


I, who once made mock at Love, 


Now am fast in Love’s strong fetters. 


I am held in sure duress 
By the silken chains that bind me. 
Lady, by each sunkissed tress, 


I am held in sure duress, 


I, that laughed at love's distress, 
Till the cruel god confined me. 


I am held in sure duress, 
By the silken chains that bind me. 


Yet I love each charmed chain, 


And herein is cause for wonder. 


Once for freedom I was fain, 


Yet I love each charmed chai., 


I should bind myself again, 


Were the fetters snap't asunder. 


Yet I love each charmed chain, 


And herein is cause for wonder. 
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THE ROSEMARY LADY 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


By IRENE DAVISON] 


Illustrated by Hilda Hardy 


E had always been interested 
in Rosemary Cottage, even 
when no one lived there, so 


were quite excited when we 
found someone had taken it for the 


‘ummer. The cottage just matched 
its story-book kind of name, for it 
was covered with climbing roses that 
reached up to its thatched roof, and 
even tried to get inside when the 
windows were opened. It was almost 
hidden in an orchard, too, and when 
the apple trees were blossoming the 
cottage peeped out from pink and 
white branches, like a shy little girl 
playing bo-peep through her fingers. 
[here were roses over the tiny porch 
exactly in the middle of the front 
wall, and one small square window 
it either side of the door, and there 
was no upstairs at all. We often 
begged Father to let us live there in- 
stead of in our own house, which is just 
. plain brick one, though it is larger 
than the cottage, but Father said we 
should never all be able to get indoors 
at the same time, and he was afraid 
ve should quarrel about that when 


it was raining. You see, Father doesn’t 
like us to quarrel, because he writes 
stories and things all day, and he 
can’t get on if we’re making a noise. 

So we did the next best thing, which 
was to play near it as much as we 
could. The farmer who owns the 
orchard doesn’t mind us playing in it, 
because we’re on our word of honour 
not to shake off the flowers, or pick 
any of the fruit, though we may help 
ourselves to the apples that tumble 
off of their own accord. (It’s awfully 
difficult not to just lean up against a 
tree that’s full of ripe apples some- 
times. That is why Marjorie makes 
us play in another part of the 
orchard generally, for fear of acci- 
dents. Marjorie is our eldest sister, 
and since mother died she has looked 
after us all.) 

We were very curious to see what 
sort of people had taken Rosemary 
Cottage. Jean and | thought only 
very nice people would have chosen 
such a jolly place to live in, but 
Marjorie thought perhaps their 
reason was that it was very cheap. 
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However, we found that all of us 
were right. 

There were only two people, and 
one of them was a little girl named 
Muriel. We called her mother the 
Rosemary Lady before she told us her 
proper name, and when we found 
that was Simpson we decided our 
name was much prettier, and stuck 
to it. 

We have a swing in the orchard, 
and one afternoon Muriel came to it, 
and peeped at us through the trees. 

“Come and have a swing,” invited 
Jean, and the little girl came at once. 
She had never been in one before, 
and that was how we learned that the 
Rosemary Lady came from London. 
Muriel was ever so plucky, and didn’t 
ask Donald to stop even when he 
swung her nearly as high as the 
branches, though Jean always calls 
out then. 

Some of the things Muriel said 


made us guess that they had been 
much richer when they lived in town, 
though of course we couldn’t ask her 
right out. 

‘* My mother thinks Rosemary Cot- 
tage an ideal spot,” said Muriel, who 


talked in a prim, grown-up way 
that at first we thought was stuck- 
up. 

“And it’s so inexpensive,” she 
added gravely, which proved that 
Marjorie was right as well as us. 

“My mother paints pictures,” was 
the next thing Muriel told us, and she 
said it so importantly that Jean said 
at once: 

“My father writes books ! 

But Muriel didn’t seem at all 
impressed or envious. She merely 
jumped down from the swing, saying : 

“He must be nearly as clever as 
my mother. Would you like to see 
her pictures ? ” And of course we said 
we would. 

Rosemary Cottage looked ever so 
different now it was clean and tidy 
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inside, but there wasn’t much more 
in it than when it was empty. There 
were only two rooms and a little 
kitchen altogether, and one of the 
rooms had nothing in it but a great 
big easel, a camp_ stool, and some 
pictures. We all liked the Rosemary 
Lady the minute we looked at her, 
but when she talked to us, very softly 
and smilingly, we loved her more 
than ever. 

** I’ve asked them to tea, Mother,” 
announced Muriel. “‘ They may come, 
mayn’t they ?” 

“Why, of course,” said the Rose- 
mary Lady. ‘“ Only—perhaps we 
had better have it out of doors, 
dearest.” 

“Oh, I forgot there wouldn’t be 
enough chairs,” said Muriel. “ All 
right ; it will be more fascinating on 
the grass.” 

The Rosemary Lady brought out 
the tea herself, and told us stories, and 
talked so much that Jean was the only 
one who noticed that the cups and 
saucers were thick white ones, like 
you get at the village shop for three- 
pence-halfpenny. There was no cake 
or jam, only bread-and-butter, and 
when no one was looking, Jean 
pinched me hard to make me say, 
“No, thank you,” instead of taking 
a third slice, and she frowned at 
Donald until he guessed what she 
meant, too. 

Marjorie let us have some more 
when we went home. 

“You shouldn’t have stayed, chil- 
dren,” she said, when Jean told her 
how poor the Rosemary Lady must 
be. ‘“* Four extra people eat a lot of 
bread and butter, even if they have 
only two slices each.” 

*Couldn’t we have them here to 
tea to-morrow, to make up?” sug- 
gested Donald, and Marjorie thought 
we might, especially as Father was 
going to London for the day. So the 
Rosemary Lady and Muriel came to 
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“WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE HER PICTURES ?'” 


tea, and after that we were all grea 
lriends. 

We soon guessed that the Rosemary 
Lady painted pictures to earn money, 
but she did not seem to sell many, 
because we watched ever so anxiously, 
and the pile of paintings in her work- 
room grew bigger and bigger. Some 
of them went up to London by the 
carrier, but, of course, that didn’t 
mean anything. The Pater sends 
dozens of stories up to London, yet 
he doesn’t always sell them. 

“ T wonder if she has to send stamps 
in case people don’t like them,” said 
Jean. “Father says it’s dreadfully 
expensive paying for his stories to 
come back, and a picture must cost 
much more than a letter.” 

Dorothy thought that perhaps they 
didn’t come back, but I think they 
must have done, because when I told 
the Rosemary Lady I thought every- 
one must want to buy her pictures, 


she smiled and sighed a little, both 
at the same time, and said: 
“Oh, no, people don’t care about 


my little daubs; everyone paints 
more or less, nowadays, you see. 
Still, it’s the only thing I can do.” 

Of course we knew they were not 
daubs, but somehow it seemed as 
though other people didn’t care for 
pretty things, tor there were more 
and more pictures in the Rosemary 
Lady’s room, and Muriel’s cotton 
frocks were washed and washed until 
they were as faded as Jean’s and 
Dorothy’s. It worried us awfully, 
and it bothered Marjorie nearly as 
much as her account book, which 
never comes right. 

“You see, it must be so dreadful 
to be poor after you’ve been rich, and 
it’s quite easy to see the Rosemary 
Lady has been very well off. It’s all 
right for us, because we’re used to it, 
but I can remember crying myself to 
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sleep ever so many nights when we 
were poor first, and my little pony 
was sold.” 

“* If we were rich now, we could buy 
her pictures,” I said. “I suppose 
we couldn’t afford even a little one, 
Marjorie ? ” 

“’m afraid not,” she answered ; 
but when we couldn’t think of a 
better plan, Donald counted how 
much money we had. 


“T have a shilling saved from the. 


housekeeping money,” said Marjorie. 
“IT was keeping that to pay for the 
hall window being mended, where 
Alan sent the cricket ball through, 
but it’s been broken so long now that 
I don’t suppose it will matter waiting 
a little longer.” 

“And there’s the sixpence the 
Pater gave me for typewriting new 
cover sheets for some stories,”’ added 
Donald. 

The rest of us had fivepence be- 
tween us, and we promised to go 
without jam for tea if Marjorie would 
spare another penny from the house- 
keeping money, which she did. 

“ Let’s ask the Rosemary Lady if 
she will paint us a tiny little picture 
like the one in Mother’s old locket,” 
suggested Jean. “It wouldn’t take 
much paint, and with two shillings 
—how many loaves of bread would 
that buy, Marjorie ? ” 

Marjorie worked it out, and found 
that the answer was eight and about 
three-quarters over, which would last 
two people for at least a week. The 
Rosemary Lady was quite ready to 
do what we wanted, and said she 
would paint a miniature of Dorothy. 

This gave us a comfortable feeling 
that we'd helped her for a week, at all 
events, but it didn’t settle what was 
to happen afterwards, because we 
knew we couldn’t save up another 
two shillings for a long time. Then 
suddenly Jean remembered Mrs. 
Molyneux-Gibbons. 
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“ Why, we'll ask her to buy some 
pictures !”’ she cried. 

Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons is very 
rich and gives heaps of money away 
to hospitals and institutions like that. 
Whenever our vicar gets up a sub- 
scription list, Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons’ 
name is always at the top of the list, 
and she gives more than anyone else. 
As soon as Jean mentioned her, we 
wondered none of us had thought of 
her before, because she seemed the 
very person to help the Rosemary 
Lady. We don’t know Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons to talk to, but we know her 
very well by sight, because she’s the 
sort of person there’s only one of ; 
no one else could be just like her. 

Next Sunday Jean and I waited for 
her as she came out of church. Mrs. 
Molyneux-Gibbons doesn’t approve 
of having her carriage out on Sun- 
day, and we weren’t sure whether she 
would approve of talking business, 
either, but we had to risk that. 

However, she didn’t seem at all 
angry when we spoke to her. I began, 
because Jean forgot what we’d ar- 
ranged to say. I forgot the exact 
words, too, but I knew what we 
wanted. 

“Wouldn't you like to buy some 
pictures ?”’ I asked. Father says you 
should jump right into the point of 
your story at the beginning, so I did, 
but Mrs. Molyneux -Gibbons looked 
rather puzzled, and then Jean chimed 
in with a great many explanations. 
We made her understand at last, only 
to meet a bitter disappointment. 

** T do not approve of indiscriminate 
charity, my dears,” she told us. “ In- 
discriminate charity’’—she divided the 
word as though it wasn’t long enough 
already—‘“ pauperises the people. 
Now if your protegée will apply to 
the Society for Assisting the Deserving 
Poor, her case will be looked into at 
once. Nevertheless, lam delighted to 
find you so charitably inclined in 
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early youth, my dears. I will send 
you each a collecting box in aid of 
the Orphans of the Fiji Islands — a 
most deserving organisation under 
the patronage of my friend, Lady 
Maringham.” 

And sure enough the collecting 
boxes came next day, but we didn’t 
collect anything in them. 

‘“* Mean old thing!” said Jean. “I 
suppose if the Rosemary Lady were 
on a subscription list, Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons would be the first to help 
her.” 

“ Or if Lady Somebody had asked 
her to,” added Donald; then he ex- 
claimed suddenly : 

Let’s see if she 
vould! Let’s 
write a letter to 
her from Lady 
Somebody, and 
see what she will 
unswer.” 

“Do you think 
Margie will——” 
began Dorothy; 
but Donald went 
on quickly : 

“We won't 
bother Marjorie 
just now. I know 
quite well what to 
Pll typewrite 
the letter on Father’s machine, 
ind then put a _ wriggly scrawl 
under the name, like the editors 
do when they write to Father. 
Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons will think it 
means a secretary's name, you see.” 

“It seems a good idea,” agreed 
Jean. “Alan, fetch some paper, so 
that Donald can begin right away.” 

It was a beautiful letter. Donald 
got a lot of help from a book in the 
library, but out of his own head he 
made a splendid sentence about Mrs. 
Molyneux-Gibbons’s generous and dis- 
criminating almsgiving being so well- 
known. He suggested that if Mrs. 


do. 


“IT WAS A BEAUTIFUL LETTER.” 
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Molyneux- Gibbons bought a few 
pictures from Mrs. Simpson, she 
would be conferring a personal favour 
on the writer of the letter, as well as 
securing the work of a talented artist. 

We argued a bit about the name it 
should be signed with until Jean 
thought of a plan. She fetched a 
newspaper, and found a column of 
Society news, which was just a string 
of great big names. 

““* Lady Aileen Lascelles’ sounds 
nice,”’ said Donald: “‘ or ‘ the Countess 
of Conyngham.’ ” 

** No, look here, this is the one,” 
said Jean, who is really very thought- 
ful for a girl. 
“*Lady Lesley 
Fordham has left 
London for the 
Continent, where 
she intends to 
spend some 
months.’ Don’t 
you see, there’s 
not so much 
chance of our be- 
ing found out if 
we take a name 
that’s away — I 
mean, that isn’t 
here—at least, the 
person it belongs 
to.” 


Somehow we overlooked the fact 
that Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons might 
read the Society columns, too, but as 


it turned out, she couldn’t have 
noticed this announcement. We 
hadn’t long to wait for an answer, 
because the very day after the 
letter was posted Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons appeared, just as we 
were having a picnic tea in the 
orchard. 

Luckily the Rosemary Lady was 
looking at her visitor, and so could not 
see how we smiled at one another. 
We were awfully glad our plan was 
working so quickly, yet all the same 
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we wished it hadn’t worked while we 
were there, somehow. 

Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons came across 
to the Rosemary Lady, beaming at 
her with a charitable smile. 

“Ah, Mrs. Simpson, I have called 
specially to see some of your charm- 
ing pictures, with a view to purchasing 
one ’”’—we frowned a little when she 
said “‘ one ”—“‘ as a wedding present. 
My dear friend, Lady Lesley Fordham, 
from whom I received a character- 
istically delightful letter this morn- 
ing——”’ 

But the Rosemary Lady was look- 
ing at her caller without even a bit of 
a smile, and there was something in 
her expression that made Mrs. Moly- 
neux-Gibbons’ voice dwindle away 
and away into nothing before her 
sentence was finished. 

“ T fear you are under a misappre- 


hension,” she said, very quietly, 


in a way that reminded me of skat- 
ing and snowballs and that sort of 
thing. 

** Not at all, not at all,” answered 


Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons, recovering 
her charitable manner. “ As a matter 
of fact, I have Lady Lesley’s letter 
with me,” and she pulled out of her 
little handbag our type-written letter, 
giving it a triumphant rustle, as 
though she thought it was now the 
Rosemary Lady’s turn to dwindle 
away. But she did nothing of the 
sort, though there was a puzzled little 
frown on her face as she took the 
letter Mrs. Molyneux Gibbons held 
out. We realised suddenly that our 
plan wasn’t going to work properly 
after all, and Jean gave a tiny sigh. 
It was loud enough for the Rosemary 
Lady to hear, unfortunately, and as she 
turned, looking at us all very sharply, 
we knew in a minute she guessed 
who had written Lady Lesley’s letter. 
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She read the paper througn very 
solemnly. 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons,” she said, in a warmer kind 
of voice, but not quite melted, “ that 
someone must have imposed on your 
charitable and generous disposition. 
To begin with, you will notice the 
address is a London one. As a 
matter of fact, Lady Lesley, with 
whom I am intimately acquainted, is 
at present taking a rest-cure in a 
quiet country village, by the doctor's 
advice following a Simple Life régime 
as an antidote to the fatigues of Lon- 
don life. Nevertheless, your prompti- 
tude in responding to the appeal of 
charity does you very great credit, 
although in this case the appeal is 
unnecessary, I am happy to say.” 

There didn’t seem much to say 
after this, for it was easy to see that 
the Rosemary Lady was telling the 
truth. We were rather frightened at 
being left alone with her, but as soon 
as Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons had gone, 
the Rosemary Lady turned to us with 
a merry twinkle in her eyes, and 
said : 

** Now, children, tell me all about 
it” —and we did. 

“Wasn’t it funny,” ended Jean, 
**that we should have chosen the 
name of someone you knew? Still, 
the paper said she had gone to the 
Continent, not into the country.” 

“* Ah, that was because Lady Lesley 
did not want anyone to know where 
she was really going,” explained the 
Rosemary Lady with a smile. 

But Muriel laughed outright at our 
bewilderment. 

“IT needn’t keep it a secret any 
longer, need I, Mummy? You 
goosies, haven’t you guessed yet that 
Mother herself is Lady Lesley Ford- 
ham ?” 








THE MODERN ENGLISH SONG TITLE 


By GEORGE CECIL 


last-named contribution to -mtsical 
literature being in particular request 
at City dinners. Poor Ellen Wright’s 
“Ta Vie est vaine” is allowed to 
deteriorate into “ Life is vain ”’— 


THINK’ will be sung. 
in the City, this day, and 
in the West End to- 
morrow. Chappell and Co., 
Ltd.” So runs the advertisement 














MADAME RUSC HE*ENDORF 


Whose engagement at Covent Garden has proved 
most welcome. 


MADAME OSBORN-HANNAH 
A newcomer at Covent Garden. She sings various e. 


Wagner roles, 


in a contemporary. 


(;arden in her 
Face,” “* The Organ 
Man,” ‘‘I would I 
were a tiny Bird,” 
“The Hunt’s up,” 
and “* Kissing is no 
Sin” figure therein ; 
and ‘* Frank Lam- 
bert’s new. song, 
‘Qui Sait,” which 
some luminous 
venius has trans- 
lated “Fallen 
Roses”—also is 
extensively adver- 
tised by its enter- 
prising publisher. 
\mongst other 
istonishingly 
named ditties which 
have been published 
during the past few 
months are “ Happy 
Song,” “The Chil- 
dren of London,” 
and ‘“ Visitors,’ the 


“There is a 


MLLE. DEREGNE AS MUSETTA 
The Covent Garden Mimi is unacquainted with 
the ditties herein mentioned. 


the home-made poet who has been 


employed on the 
work of adapting 
the delightful 
French words not 
having dared to 
suggest that life, 
like a stray cat, is 
empty ; and “ Nir- 
vana ’—which has 
been mistaken for 
“Tatcho ”’—may be 
added to the list. 
** Others too numer- 
ous to mention ” 
adorn the counters 
of suburban and 
seaside music- 
shops; and _ they 
are proudly dis- 
played in the win- 
dows ot London’s 
leading _establish- 
ments. The most 
unmusical of Philis- 
tine tradesmen 
positively delight in 
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introducing them Pedlar.” Thus 
to an unusually } works the alleged 
misguided public ; brain of th: 
and the smaller British writer o! 
fry have an Oliver ** lyrics.” 

Twist-like taste Fs Each of the 
for the ‘“‘ Away above fairl 
on the Hills there touch high-water 
runs a Stream ” i mark. But “| 
type of ditty. Think” and 
Popular, too, are “* There is a Gar- 
such ludicrous den in her Face ”’ 
titles as “ Three are the gems ol 
Green Bonnets,” the collection. 
“If I built a : i The most jealous 
World for you,” rhymester must 
“Love is meant admit that in 
to make us glad,” these truly 
“Touch not the astounding titles 
Nettle” (do per- the indefatigable 
sons who are old composer has se 
enough to sing cured something 
usually fondle the which is abso- 


unpleasant net- HERR JORN AS DES GRIBUX, lutely out of the 
tle?), “Har- common. . Others 
mony,”,““Take your Lute and sing,” run them close—dangerously close, 
“God planted’ a Star” (the poetical but a careful examination of the 


M. MARCOUX AS THE LANDGRAF IN “TANNHAUSER,’ 
star, apparently, is of the potato respective demerits of the list 


variety), "a This is Love,” “A Barque clearly proves that two more un- 
at Midnight,” and “July, the musical titles could scarcely have 
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outside a_ lunatic 
asylum. Certainly “God bless 
thee” suggests that the spurious 
poetic temperament cannot - always 
bear the strain that is imposed 
upon it. But 
it must be 
admitted that 
that “‘ There 
is a Garden in 
her Face” and 
“Tl Think” 
bang Banag- 
her! 

Though such 
entertaining 
titles please 
the persons 
who supporta 
“ballad con- 
cert,” they are 
highly detri- 
mental to the 
cause of Bri- 
tish art, for 
they give in- 
telligent per- 
sons an ex- 
cuse to jeer. | 
The cultured 
foreigner who 
has mastered 
the difficulties 
of our in- 
tensely aggra- 
vating langu- 
age might be 
well excused 
asking if eat- 
ing and drink- 
ing are equally 
productive of inspiration. Nor do 
our popular composers always show 
any marked sense of the musical 
fitness of things. For did not a 


been conceived 


MR. THOMAS BEECHAM, 
at whose New Symphony Orchestral Concerts Mr. Granville Bantock’'s 
Song-Cycle **Sappho” has been given. 
takes place at the Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of June 13. 
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native genius—who is the pride of 
his native heath—set . to music 
“In this old Chair I.sat”? And 
has not a_ particularly . prolific 
produced -“ Little 
ruffy, fluffy 
Bi.r d:’—a 
ditty of such 
blameless 
sentiment 
that it finds a 
place. in the 
vepertoire — of 
every well 
brought up 
prima donna 
of the fire- 
side ? 

The pub- 
lishers, when 
taken to task, 
either stand 
on their dig- 
nity, or blame 
the public 
for its want 
of discrimina- 
tion; and 
the feeble 
bards declare 
that they 
cater for the 
taste of lovers 
of music. As 
a matter of 
fact, the pub- 
blishers, un- 
like their 
French, Ital- 
ian, and Ger- 
man brethren, 
are incapable of telling a_ suit- 
able from an absurd title, and 
the poets suffer from the same com- 
plaint. 


** lady-composer ” 


The next concert of the series 











COUNTING THE CRABS, CROMER, 
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By ROBERT BARR 


A RAID ON THE EAST COAST 


ONDON has lately beea blessed 

(or the reverse, as the case 

may be) by the appearance 

of certain American plays in 

the theatres, and one of them is 
named “‘’Way Down East.” In the 
Westera States, whea a man asks a 
returaing neighbour where he has 
been, and the answer is “’Way down 
east,” the jouraey is understood to 
have taken him to New York or 
Boston, both cities named after towns 
in the eastera part of England. I 
don’t know whether or not the 
phrase “ away down east” is used in 
this country, but if so, it probably 
refers to the district through which 
I tramped the other day, breathing 
an air that is invigorating, and 


viewing scenery that is inspiring. If 


east of Suez a man can raise a thirst, 
in like manner on the east coast ol 
England he may raise an appetite 
that makes even an_ out-of-date 
sandwich taste delicious. Indeed, I 
am not the only person who con- 
sumed a sandwich on that coast. 
That late Dutchman, De Ruyter, 
sailed across from Holland with a 
hundred and thirty-five ships, in the 
year 1672. You may still land at 
Yarmouth and elsewhere from a 
ship if you wish to do so, but I con- 
teated myself by going east on the 
Cromer express, as being more speedy 
and comfortable, and less likely to 
create a panic along the shore than if 
I followed the Dutchman’s example, 
and went there by flotilla. 

The Earl of Sandwich thought De 
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CARRYING IN THE BOAT, CROMER, 


Ruyter was rather overdoing the 
business in the matter of ships, so 
he went out with his own little lot, 
trying to persuade the Dutch admiral 
to return by the Hook of Holland 
route. His lordship succeeded in 
this, but alas, De Ruyter, before leav 
ing, surrounded the “ Royal James,” 
Sandwich’s flag-ship, with fire boats, 
for he was under the peculiar belief 
that a sandwich, like a soup, should 
be taken hot. The Earl stuck to his 
ship, refused to surrender, and was 
blown sky-high. A brave and a 
capable man was Montague, Earl of 
Sandwich, Admiral of the Blue, who 
had the misfortune on this occasion 
to serve under one of the most supine 
incompetents that England ever pro- 
duced, namely the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. 

Within the memory of living man, 
Cromer and Sheringham were little 
fishing hamlets practically unknown 
to the world. It was so recently as 
last year that the Norfolk Coast 
Express was put into service for the 
first time, with vestibule corridor 
luncheon car trains running daily in 
both directions. Besides the notable 


Norfolk Coast Express, there are 
other fast trains with restaurant cars, 
which reach Cromer by the shortest 
and fastest route, which is that of the 
Great Eastern Railway, the journey 
to Cromer being accomplished in 
less than three hours, with only one 
stop, while Sheringham is reached 
in three hours and a quarter. For 
these trains, tourist, fortnightly and 
week-end tickets for varying periods 
are issued throughout the year. 
A wealthy fellow-countryman of 
mine, from North of the Tweed, being 
asked why he travelled third-class, 
replied that it was because there was 
no fourth. In like manner I took a 
first-class ticket to Cromer and 
Sheringham because the Great Eastern 
Railway Company have long ago 
abolished second class. My raid upon 
the east coast occurred at a period 
of the year when a good many people 
were travelling in that direction, and 
as I like to live the simple life in 
luxury, I sometimes indulge in a 
first-class ticket, if the journey occu- 
pies more than an hour or two. 
The train I boarded at Liverpool 
Street was not the famous Norfolk 
X2 
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COMING 


Coast express, but the 4.55, which 
runs every week-day of the year. I 


made inquiries of the man at the 
gate, and he told me the train was 
corridor throughout, with vestibules 
between the carriages, and thus I 
could get to the dining car at any 


time I pleased. I am rather particu- 
lar in the matter of dining cars, ever 
since a vexatious experience which I 
had on the London and North 
Western Railway last century. I 
thought I had taken all the precau- 
tions necessary, but it turned out 
there was a missing link in the chain. 
I always enjoy a dinner on a train, 
and looked forward with some anti- 
cipation to the repast I should 
encounter on a non-stop run from 
London to Crewe. The dining car 
was attached to the train all right 
enough, but when I arrived at the 
station it seemed rather crowded, 
so I determined to learn whether or 
not the train was one with corridors. 
Having satisfied myself, that this 
was the case, I took my seat in a 
compartment where there was plenty 
of room, but I omitted to note that 


TO SHORE, 


the train was not vestibuled. There 
was no communication between car- 
riage and carriage. I did not dis- 
cover this till I had a hunger aboard 
that John D. Rockefeller would have 
given a hundred thousand pounds 
for. Of course, what I might have 
done was to pull the communication 
cord, pay my five pounds fine, and 
walk calmly along the line to the 
dining car, but unfortunately I was 
possessed of only a three-pound-ten 
hunger, so I resoived to stave off 
starvation until we reached Crewe. 
Crewe, however, proved no_ such 
boon as I had expected, for they 
would not allow me to enter the 
dining car. It was full, they said, 
and so were the passengers, who had 
enjoyed a good meal, having eaten 
up everything on board. 

“Then that,” said I, “is why 
Robinson Crewe so,” this being a 
style of humour then in fashion. 
I wrote about this at the time it 
happened, and the article is consi- 
dered one of the most pathetic in the 
English language. It is still recited 
at penny readings, and unless the 
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A SON OF THE SEA, CROMER. 


audience is very hard-hearted it 
always produces tears. 

Having made the most minute 
inquiries about the restaurant car- 
riage on the Cromer train, until the 
station-gate man began to think I 
wanted to buy it, I proceeded down 
the platform, and entered the carriage 
next to the rear of the dining car. 
Along one side of the corridor were 
single seats, and along the other 
double seats, facing each other, 
with a table between. I like these 
single seats, and took one. Passen- 
gers were ordering and receiving the 
blameless English afternoon tea, the 

ive o’clock,” as the French call it, 
and we were within ten minutes of 
that hour. I agree with George 
3ernard Shaw in detesting this 





stimulant known as tea, so I ordered 
a bottle of beer instead. I regret 
to observe that Bernard Shaw also 
denounces beer, but one can’t follow 
a philosopher all the way. 

I think we were at Norwich, or 
past it, when dinner was announced, 
with a good part of the journey 
already behind us. The meal was 
excellent, and I saw by the menu that 
the price was half-a-crown, but I 
also saw two words at the top of the 
card that surprised me, and I said to 
the waiter : 

“Why is this phrase ‘ third-class’ 
written above the menu?” and he 
replied : 

“Because this is a third-class , 
dining car.” 








A CROMER FISHERMAN, 
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This seemed a reasonable explana- 
tion, then I made another inquiry 

“Was that a third-class carriage 
I just came from ?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. 

I said nothing more, because I 
know how particular railway com- 
panies are if a man travels in a class 
for which he does not possess a ticket, 
but I realised I had been losing money 
all the way from London to Nor- 
wich. 

When the meal was finished, there- 
fore, I went forward, and came into 
a luxurious saloon smoking carriage, 
with sofas, plate-glass windows, arm- 
chairs, and all the luxuries of an 
effete civilisation. Here I pressed a 
button, and ordered a cup of coffee. 
Instead of the coffee there arrived a 
uniformed, respectful, exceedingly 
polite official, who spoke to me in 
whispers, so that the various other 
occupants of the carriage could not 
hear : 

“Very sorry to interrupt you, sir, 
but may I ask you did you not have 
dinner in the car behind?” 

“Yes, and a very good meal, too, 
but I paid the man,” 


SHERINGHAM. j; 


“Quite so, sir, but you see, this 
is a first-class carriage.” 

“Well, it reflects credit on the 
firm that made it.” 

The official gently cleared his throat. 
He saw that he had met a more than 
ordinarily stupid specimen. 

“How far are you going, sir?” 

“To Cromer.” 

“Do you prefer to have your 
coffee served here ? ” 

“ Certainly ; that’s why I rang for 
it, but the waiter seems a little slow.” 

“Tm afraid, sir, I shall have to 
charge you excess. You see, [’ve 
no option, sir.” 

“Oh, I hope you'll think better of 
that. If you do make a charge I 
shall certainly complain to the com- 
pany.” 

“Very good, sir,” he said defer- 
entially. ‘I shall give you a receipt 
for the money, and you can enclose 
that with your complaint.” 

He pulled a book of receipt slips 
from his pocket, and took Fout a 
pencil. 

“Of all the outrages I’ve ever 
heard of,’ I protested indignantly, 
“this beats the record, The idea 
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ELBRIGG HALL, LAST OWNED BY SECRETARY FOR WAR, WILLIAM WINDHAM, WHOSE FAMILY HELD IT SINCE 1461. 


of charging me excess for riding in a 
third class carriage from London to 
Norwich.” 

‘I beg your pardon, sir; I am not 
doing anything of the sort. I am 
charging you excess fare, the differ- 
ence between third and first, from 
Norwich to Cromer.” 

‘Well, even that is 
your powers.” 

‘1 don’t think so, sir. As I have 
pointed out, this is a first-class car- 
riage.” 


** Oh, 


exceeding 


I am not disputing that. 
Ive already paid my compliments 
to the carriage, and am waiting for 
my coffee.” 

With this I presented to him a 


first-class ticket from London to 
Cromer. The official put his receipt 
book in his pocket, and smiled sadly. 

“I shall see that your coffee is 
served immediately ” was all he said. 

It was after dark when we reached 
Cromer, and driving down to the sea- 
front from the station I saw, towards 
the east, high up in the sky, a huge 
building illuminated as if it were the 
Crystal Palace on Thursday night. 
The edifice appeared to have a cupola 


above it, which at intervals gave 
forth a blinding light that was rather 
startling, but, what was more startling, 
the cupola appeared to be moving 
along the top of the building, winking 
away like a gigantic fire-fly, then 
this gigantic intermittent glow-worm 
drew away from the building alto- 
gether. Then I saw it must be some 
new kind of fire balloon, and judged 
the building itself to be Cromer’s 
Hippodrome or Alhambra. But next 
morning came the prosaic explana- 
tion that the place was the Royal 
Links Hotel, situated on the highest 
hill above Cromer, and the fire balloon 
was merely the lighthouse which 
takes advantage of the same elevated 
spot to fling its burning message 
across the sea. 

Daylight showed Cromer to be a 
town built on a cliff, around a most 
magnificent old church constructed 
of flint. The place reminded me 
more of Biarritz than any other sea- 
side resort I have seen in England. 
All along the front are acres of yellow 
sand, and when a north-easter is 
blowing, the huge, roaring rollers 
that come in are fully equal in their 
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FISHING BOATS COMING IN AT SHERINGHAM, 


grandeur to the great waves a western 
gale flings from the Bay of Biscay 
at the foot of Biarritz. Cromer is 
well equipped with hotels of the most 


modern and luxurious description, 
and the west-end looks like the West- 
end of London transported to the 
sea. The old part of Cromer, how- 
ever, is practically untouched, and is 
very picturesque with its fishermen’s 
dwellings. 

The glory of Cromer, however, is 
its surroundings: south, east and 
west the country offers a bewildering 
variety of hill and dale, clothed with 
beautiful forests and, in the open 
country, miles upon miles of heath. 
The golf course extends along the 
coast for about two miles to the 
village of Overstrand, or perhaps it 
may be that the Cromer golf course 
joins with the Overstrand golf course, 
and thus deludes the stranger into 
the belief they are the longest links 
he has ever seen. 

The visitor at Sheringham and 
Cromer enjoys the delight of con- 
suming the very freshest and most 
delicious fish that ever came from 
the sea. Cromer dabs are a fish of 
the sole family, justly famous, and 


Cromer crabs are considered the most 
delicate of their kind, because pro- 
bably their name rhymes with dabs, or 
else perhaps it is the alliteration that 
does it. The fishing boats of Cromer 
are made in Sheringham, and are 
not more than a dozen feet long. 
Both the Cromer and Sheringham 
fisherman are exceedingly expert 
in the handling of these seemingly 
frail craft. It is thrilling to see the 
fishermen come to shore when the 
waves are running high. They do 
the trick with amazing skill. One 
always expects to see the boat 
shattered on the firm sand, but it 
never is. Square apertures are cut 
in the gunwale of the boat, through 
which the oars are placed, three on 
each side. When the waves fling 
the boat upon the sand, the fishers 
reverse their oars, thrust them 
through these square openings, which 
look like the portholes of a man-of- 
war, and then six men, one at each 
oar, raise the boat up, and march 
with it slowly to the foot of the cliff, 
where it rests till the fish or the crabs 
are taken out in wicker baskets. 

If the fishermen of ‘Cromer and 
Sheringham knew their own value, 
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FFLBRIGG HALL THAT MAD WINDHAM GAMBLED AWAY, 


they would form a trade union and 
strike. They ought to demand a 
subsidy from the town, quite inde- 
pendent of the delicious fish they sell. 
They are the most picturesque people 
in the world, as well as the most good- 
natured, for a throng of visitors is 
always around them when they are 
unloading their boat, or standing 


watching them as they come safely 
in over the waves, and the questions 
asked them must be the same day 
after day during each season, vet the 
fishermen reply politely with the 
utmost patience. I am quite certain 
that if the fishermen threatened to 
desert Cromer and Sheringham, the 
Town Councils would come down 
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FROM WATER TO LAND. 


handsomely to induce them to remain. 

Sheringham is one of the most 
charming sea-side towns that one 
could wish to visit. It is surrounded 
by breezy downs, and has a large 
forest all of its own, besides a capital 
golf course. The chief hotel there 
is as large and modern as the best 
that London possesses. 

As I was to tramp from Cromer to 
Yarmouth, I had not time to visit 
all the inland walks and drives for 
which the environs of Cromer and 
Sheringham are famous. I walked 
out from Cromer hoping to visit 
Felbrigg wood and Park, and if 
possible, to get a glimpse of Felbrigg 
Hall, said to be a Tudor mansion 
of note. I was as nearly as possible 
bluffed at the lodge gate of Felbrigg 
Park, and if I had taken as gospel 
what I was told there, I couldn’t 
have taken the photograph I did. 
On the way to Felbrigg one gets a 
glimpse of Cromer Hall, which, al- 
though a modern building, is well 
worth looking at. Here was born 
Sir Evelyn Baring, who, on his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, took his title 
from Cromer, and thus added another 


distinction to the seaside town, for 
Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt has 
placed him in the very forefront of 
that remarkable line of adminis- 
trators which Great Britain has pro- 
duced. 

A mile or more from Cromer Hall 
one atfrives at the lodge gates of 
Felbrigg Park, with a big lodge on 
each side of the gate. Here I was 
assured that no visitors were allowed 
into the wood or the Park, and I 
was also informed that by no possi- 
bility could I get a glimpse of the 
Tudor House from the high road, 
so I proceeded onward with some 
disappointment until I came to the 
outskirts of Felbrigg hamlet. Here, 
in a triangular piece of green where 
the roads intersect, is a very deep 
well, and as I reached there, an 
ancient Rebecca was winding the 
windlass to bring up a bucket of 
water. We entered into amicable 
conversation, during which I be- 
moaned my fate in not being allowed 
a glimpse of Felbrigg Hall, then to 
my astonishment I learned that if 
I took the path to my right, and 
persevered at it, it would take me 
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directly past,the front ofthe old hall. 
“And nobody can stop you,” 
said the ancient Rebecca, whereupon 


she received my thanks in the shape 
of a°silver piece that the boy at the 
lodge gate might have had if he had 
only been decently communicative 
in a neighbourly way. 

As Lord Cromer was the most 


distinguished inmate of Cromer Hall, 
the Right Honourable William 
Windham was the man of parts that 
belonged to Felbrigg. He was Secre- 
tary of State for War when we had one 
of our usual rows with France, 
laying the foundation of a cordiale 
entente. He was a great friend of 
Doctor Johnson, and became himself 
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NEW AND OLD. 


celebrated in the literary line by 


applying the well-known phrase “ the 


lungs of London” to the Parks. 
The Right Honourable William Wind- 
ham was a credit to any family, 
and it is a terrible thought that 
if an old family continued producing 
men like him, none of the rest of us 
would get a chance. However, 
Nature orders things in a more pro- 
vidential manner, and after Admiral 
Windham followed the Right Hon- 
ourable William, there came the Mad 
Windham, who made the fur fly, and 
was sixteen different kinds of a fool. 
It is said that you can drive a coach- 
and-four through an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but Mad Windham drove a 
coach-and-four through his property. 
He also operated a stage line between 
Cromer and Norwich, just as Mr. 
Vanderbilt does between Brighton 
and London. Doubtless Mad Wind- 
ham was arrested each day for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, the police 
laying traps for him. Anyhow, he 
exceeded the speed limit so far as 
finances were concerned, and brought 
the whole estate to the hammer, 
dying at last in squalor and poverty. 
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THE TWO CHURCHES OF OVERSTRAND, 


Along the cliff by the golf course 
from Cromer, one arrives, after two 
miles of ups and downs (the latte1 
word has a double meaning), at the 
pretty village of Overstrand. The 
people along this coast have 
become rather tired of building 
churches. The sea eats them up, 
and the first town of Overstrand lies 
buried fathoms deep. I took a 
photograph of Overstrand church, 
ancient and modern, as they say 
about the hymns. This is designed 
to show that even when a modern 
architect has right alongside him the 
ruins of a beautiful old church, he 
will yet build as banal a new structure 
as if he lived in Brixton. Mundesley, 
four or five miles further on, has a 
similar church added to a similar 
ruin. Mundesley’s fight with the 
sea is continuous and fierce. Ancient 
Mundesley also lies under the sea, 
and, unsatiated, the waves are grinding 
away at the present town. Mun- 
desley was a favourite coast resoit 
of that melancholy [poet Cowper, 
who in dejected fashion loved its 
lovely walks and firm sands. A 
jollier visitor was young Nelson, 
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CROMER HALL, BIRTHPLACE OF THE EARL OF CROMER, 


who as a schoolboy spent his holidays 
here, and taught the turbulent sea 
. thing or two before he got through 
with it. 

Most of these coast towns are 
associated with literary men. Crabbe 
was born at Aldeburgh; the Strick- 
land sisters lie at rest in Southwold 
churchyard ; two modern novels have 
been written about Dunwich : one by 
Rider Haggard, one by Bernard 
Capes. Wilkie Collins wrote some 
of his most famous novels along this 
coast, and Yarmouth is associated 
with the names of Dickens and David 
Copperfield. 

There are more amusements for 
visitors to Yarmouth than I have 
space to record. The new Britannia 
Pier, which cost £70,000, is the 
largest, most complete and _ hand- 
somest pier I have ever seen. It is 
eight hundred and ten feet long, 
and supports a noble and ornate 
pavilion, capable of seating two 
thousand persons. It looks like a 
Sultan’s palace, and there is no pier 
pavilion in this country to be com- 
pared with its oriental splendour. 
\t the pavilion can be heard music 


of the best, also plays and other 
entertainments. The Royal Aquar- 
ium does not display fish, as its 
name would imply, but fish of all 
kinds may be seen at the Market, 
which is another of the unique sights 
of Yarmouth. The Aquarium ban- 
quets people, and has spacious halls 
for that purpose, with restaurants, 
dining-rooms and _ buffets, and it 
also contains a large dramatic hall. 
The Theatre Royal “ presents,” as 
Mr. Frohman would remark, all the 
best plays by the best companies dur- 
ing the season. The Royal Assembly 
Rooms are something like the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, without the gambling. 
A handsome ball-room provides an 
opportunity of which dancers from 
all parts of the country are not slow 
to take advantage. In the grounds 
of the Assembly Rooms is a tennis 
court. 

There is no place in the world like 
Yarmouth, and not even in Black- 
pool can you spend a happy day to 
such advantage. The wide sands 
are magnificent, and since I first saw 
the town the gardens that have been 
laid out, the piers that have been 
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built, the towers that have been 
erected, have glorified the sea-front 
beyond all recognition, yet the quaint- 
ness of the town itself remains undis- 
turbed. There is nothing in the 
world just like those hundred and 
forty-five rows, as that curious grid- 
iron of narrow streets is called. I 
never counted them, but I take it 


for granted there are a hundred and 
forty-five, and I also believe, without 
pacing it out, that if put end on end 
they would extend for seven miles, 
The glories of Yarmouth are beyond 
my powers of description, so I shall 
end my remarks merely by assuring 
the public that the Yarmouth bleater 
is still as tasty as ever. 
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“*DO_I LOOK LIKE A MAN WHO COULD ASK ANOTHER GENTLEMAN TO ‘AVE A DRINK WITH ME?’” 





